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PRAYER IN THE NAME OF CHRIST. 


BY REV. CHANDLER ROBBINS, D.D. 


Joun xvi. 23, 24: “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall ask the 
Father in my name, he will give it you. Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my 
name: ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy may be full.” 


In these sentences, our Lord announces to his disciples 
something entirely new with regard to prayer ; never known 
till then and thus revealed and inculcated by himself. He 
authorizes, he encourages, he directs them to pray in his 
name. 

“‘ Hitherto ye have never asked any thing in my name.” 
They never had. It had never occurred to them. How 
could it? He had never taught them so. The time for such 
a lesson, such a revelation, had not come. He had been 
with them, — with them in the fashion of a man, in the form 
of a servant, subject to the wants of humanity. Mingling with 
men as the Son of man, he must needs have been regarded 
by them rather in his relations to humanity than to divi- 
nity, — been associated in their conceptions with man rather 
than with God. He had previously taught them, when they 
prayed, simply to say, “ Our Father which art in heaven,” 
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without any reference to the connection of his own name 
with their petitions. He had said that prayer with them. 
He had sought to give them right conceptions of the Father. 
He had lived before them a life of filial obedience and sub- 
mission. He had said all that he could have said, he had 
done all that could have been done, to reveal to them the 
Father, —all that their minds would have been capable of 
comprehending before the coming of the time when he should 
“‘ show them plainly of the Father ;” when he should give a 
more sublime and perfect manifestation of the Father’s love 
by his crucifixion for sinners, by his sufferings as the divine 
Son for the redemption and reconciliation of erring men, and 
also by his resurrection, his ascension, and the bestowment of 
the Holy Ghost for their justification and sanctification. 

‘“‘ Hitherto they had asked nothing in his name.” During 
the period of his humiliation, it would never have suggested 
itself to them to do so, and it would have been untimely for 
him to have suggested it. 

This is the explanation which Jesus himself gives : “ These 
things I said not unto you at the beginning, because I was 
with you.” 

But now he is just about to “go away,—to go to the 
Father. The hour is come for the Son of man to be glori- 
fied.” It is the time to reveal and to commend to them the 
new mode, the new power, the new privilege of prayer; 
essentially connected — let me not fail to remind you — 
essentially connected with, nay, grounded upon, the sublime 
fact of his mediatorial office, the reality of which, as well as 
its continuance beyond the limits of his earthly existence, he 
gradually unveils to his disciples in the conversations imme- 
diately preceding his death. The time has come for this 
new and blessed doctrine to be made known. “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in 
my name, he will give it you.” How emphatic, how posi- 
tive, how unqualified, the promise !— “ Verily, verily, he will 
give it to you.” Judge, moreover, by the language and by 
the tone, how precious in the Saviour’s own regard was the 
new privilege he was giving to them. ‘Ask, and ye shall 
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receive, that your joy may be full.” That your joy may be 
full. He was imparting to the believing soul the unfailing 
secret of a perfect spiritual joy. He was giving to his disci- 
ples the key to the presence-chamber of the Most High. He 
was introducing to their minds a new thought, which would 
ever afterwards have a most powerful and benign influence 
upon the devotions of his followers ; which would give them — 
new encouragement to pray, and new enjoyment of prayer ; 
which. would augment their faith in the efficacy of prayer 
even to a perfect assurance; and, at the same time, render 
their prayers purer, more fervent, and more worthy of the 
ear of God. 

There can be no doubt as to the fact that this privilege of 
asking in his name, coupled with the promise that they 
should receive in his name, was, in the Lord’s own view, a 
gift to his disciples of inestimable value. Indeed, what gift 
could be more precious, if, by its possession and its use, they 
could obtain fulness of joy in communing with God ? 

Let us seek to understand what our Saviour intended by 
praying in his name, and what is the right use of this 
privilege ; for to the believer of to-day the promise reaches, 
and by no restriction, express or implied, are we excluded 
from a participation in the high and holy joy. 

We certainly are not led to suppose that there is any talis- 
manic virtue, any mysterious efficacy, in the formal use of the 
name of Christ in our devotions. We cannot imagine that he 
intended to shape a verbal mould in which the prayers of the 
Church should be cast, or to prescribe the phraseology in 
which they should be habitually closed. It is of no avail to 
say “through Jesus Christ,” without attaching any definite 
meaning, any deep and sacred significance, to the words. Of 
all the words ever uttered by human lips, those addressed to 
God in prayer should be the most sincerely and intelligently 
spoken. We should say only what we really mean, and mean 
only that we say. We should say only what we deeply feel, 
and deeply feel what we say. ‘To ask God for any thing 
through his Son, if it has any meaning at all, must have a 
most profound and holy meaning. If the phrase has not such 
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a meaning to us, it is little better than solemn trifling to use it. 
Either we should not use it at all, or we should use it with a 
clear understanding and a deep feeling. 

The prayers in many of our churches, and probably in 
many of our families and our closets, are usually closed in this 
form. Some of our preachers are strenuous in defence of it 
as the true and scriptural mode, in opposition to other forms 
sometimes employed in liturgies and extemporaneous prayers. 
It is especially incumbent, therefore, upon those who hold it 
in such high regard, and habitually use it, to understand what 
it means; to know and feel in what its propriety and its effi- 
cacy consist. 

Let us bring then, once more, our Saviour’s words directly 
before us, and, looking at them with such simple reverence 
and docility as become those who believe that his sayings are 
divinely true in themselves, and truly spoken, endeavor to re- 
ceive a natural impression of their sincere import, “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my 
name, he will give it you.” What do these words mean, if 
they do not mean to teach that his name avails with God ; 
that, in and through him, our prayers have access to God, 
and acceptance; that he is the medium of sure and sweet 
communication with the Father; that through him we come 
near to the Father as dear children, and the Father near to 
us in most abundant spiritual benediction and grace? What 
force would such language have, — nay, more, how it would 
deceive, perplex, and disappoint the simple and lowly listener ! 
— if this, which is certainly its natural sense, were not its real 
intent? If Christ does not stand in the relation of Mediator 
between us and God, why should he teach us to ask and to 
expect the richest blessings from God “in his name”? 
If he is not truly a medium of communication between us 
and the Father, why should we nominally put him between 
our souls and God in the hour and the attitude of prayer ? 
If he is not really a Mediator, and we do not believe that 
he is, we do very wrong, we act very irreverently, to speak to 
God as if_he did sustain this relation. If he does hold this 


office, and we believe so, we are right in recognizing the 
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truth in words. But, if he does, it is a fact of the most 
momentous and affecting interest. 

My friends, the truth of Christ’s mediatorial agency, as 
has been already suggested, lies at the foundation of the direc- . 
tion given to his disciples, in the text, to pray in his name. 
Nay, further, it lies at the foundation of the phrase, “ in the 
name of Christ,” wherever that phrase is used in the New 
Testament. However varied the sense and application of 
the words may be in different passages, the variety affects 
the form only, not the substance. Essentially the same doc- 
trine is underneath. It cannot without violence be separated 
from the phrase as used by Jesus himself or his apostles. 
Take it away from our text, and you take the heart of it. 
‘“‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will 
give it to you.” He meant to teach his disciples that his 
name is a prevailing name with God. He meant to teach 
them that there is a real power in his name, when used with 
faith and sincerity, to put their souls into a right relation 
both to ask and to receive of God. He meant to impress 
upon their minds, to bring close home to their hearts, the 
truth, that he is the way to the Father; the medium through 
which his disciples could confidingly come near to God, and 
receive from him the choicest spiritual blessings. 

I know that there are some, who call themselves Christians, 
who reject the doctrine which the text and many other pas- 
sages of the New Testament seem to us distinctly to teach. 
They acknowledge no Mediator between God and man. 
They see no necessity for any. They ask nothing in the 
name of Christ. They do not associate his name with their 
prayers. ‘They do not come into the Father’s holy presence 
as those who are ushered by the Son. They only address 
God immediately. They only call upon him in their own 
name. ‘They say that their minds would be impeded and 
confused in prayer by thinking of Christ’s mediation. They 
even go so far as to say that it is derogatory to the honor of 
the Father so to exalt his Son as to associate his name with 
that of God in acts of suppliance and devotion. 

What shall we say to such objectors as these? With 
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those who admit nothing in Christ and his religion, above or 
beyond what the light of nature and the powers of the hu- 
man mind are competent to make known and to supply, it is 
in vain to hold any argument upon the special doctrines of 
the gospel. There is a preliminary argument with such per- 
sons, whether there be any gospel, any glad news of salva- 
tion from heaven, any divine interposition for the redemption 
of man. 

But to all those who accept a revelation and believe in a 
Saviour, and still find difficulty in receiving the doctrine of 
prayer which we are considering, let me commend for 
thoughtful study a single sentence of Jesus, closely connected 
with our text. ‘If ye ask any thing in my name, I will do 
it, that the Father may be glorified in the Son.” J will do it. 
Why? That the Father may be glorified in the Son. There 
you may find a reason for associating the name of the Son with 
our devotions. There is a reason for thus exalting, and in 
every way honoring, the Son, — that the Father may be glori- 
fied in the Son. If you were to exalt the Son independently 
of the Father, over against the Father, then, indeed, you would 
be dishonoring the Father. But whom do believers glorify 
when they honor the Son? Whom is it they honor when 
they exalt him in their affections and liturgies? Whose per- 
fections are those which they reverence in Christ? Whose 
tender love for man is that which in Christ’s life and death 


_ wins their hearts, solicits their }ste. and confidence and hope ? 


Were not those the perfection gly the Father which shone in 
the face of the Son? Was not that the divine love itself 
which came in him to seek and save the lost? Was it not 
the Father who dwelt in him, who spake those words of truth 
and life, and did those works of wondrous power and love? 
Was he not the express image of the Father’s person? Nay, 
then, it is the Father in the Son whom we behold, admire, 
exalt, and honor, in admiring and honoring the Son. We 
pray confidingly and fervently in the name of the Son; and 
Jesus promises that such prayers shall be fulfilled, and does 
fulfil them, that the Father may be glorified in the Son. 

But whatever any persons may think or say concerning 
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Christ as the medium of access to God, whether they asso- 
ciate his name with their prayers or not, one thing is certain : 
they did not obtain that confidence which they enjoy in 
prayer, —that blessed knowledge and sense of the Father’s 
nearness and merciful kindness, — without the instrumentality 
of the Son. It was through his mediation that the Father 
was so clearly revealed to them. It was in and by and 
through him that they have seen and known the best and 
loveliest which they do see and know concerning the Father. 
They may overlook and forget him who has brought them so 
near; they may not acknowledge the gracious instrument in 
partaking the consolation and the joy: but the Father knows 
that they did not obtain this sweet access to him without the 
labors and sufferings of the Son. And the Father would not 
have this forgotten. He is well pleased when it is remem- 
bered ; nay, he cannot be well pleased when it is not felt and 
acknowledged. 

Whether it be true, or reasonable, that Jesus Christ sustains 
this mediatorial relation or not, is not a question for the 
Christian pulpit to discuss. It is indisputable that he said he 
did; and that is enough for one who professes to teach his 
religion. 

But while the idea of mediation is at the foundation of 
prayer “ through Christ,” or “in the name of Christ,” other 
ideas, collateral and subsidiary, are associated with it. 

To pray in the name of G¥ ist is to pray as one under the 
influence of Christ, as a dis&, | “of Christ, as Jesus taught, 
in the spirit of Jesus. It is to pray for those things which 
pertain to the kingdom of Christ, and the objects especially 
dear to him; for the progress and triumph of his truth; for 
the spiritual rather than the temporal interests of man; for the 
redemption of the human soul from the bondage of sin ; the 
purification, the harmony, and the edification of his Church ; 
the spread of the true worship and glory of God. It is to 
pray as a Christian; Christ’s spirit guiding both the subjects 
and the manner. It is to pray in the exercise of that filial 
disposition which grows out of the relation in which the 
petitioner has been placed towards God through the reconcil- 
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ing agency of his Son. It is to pray in full faith in his reve- 
lation of God, — of the Father as manifested in the Son. It 
is to pray in the belief that the Father so loveth the Son, 
that for the Son’s sake also, as well as of his own benignity, 
he will grant whatever the Son desires or promises; that he 
will be pleased with every thing on the part of man which 
expresses reverence, love, and confidence towards his Son, 
—every feeling and act by which his Son is obeyed and 
honored. 

But there is great power in prayer in the name of Christ, — 
power over the individual heart, and power over the public 
devotion of the Church, — which I must not fail to attempt 
to illustrate, however briefly and inadequately it may be 
done. 

To pray in his name is a shelter to humility, and a rebuke 
to pride. It is an encouragement to the modest and trem- 
bling soul, awed by the majesty and holiness of God, and 
bowed down under a sense of its own littleness and unworthi- 
ness, — hardly daring to lift up so much as an eye to heaven ; 
and it is a warning to the presumptuous and self-confident 
who would too boldly and irreverently rush into the presence 
of Him “ who chargeth his angels with folly.” 

It brings us down in lowliness of spirit before the throne 
of God, and it lifts us up in lofty assurance even to the 
bosom of the Father. It puts us into the right attitude and 
frame for drawing near to God, — the filial attitude, the grate- 
ful, the confiding frame. It brings over us the influence of 
Christ’s own spirit, while it brings before us his image. It 
reminds us how he lived and how he prayed, and awakens 
the desire and purpose to pray and live like him. It affects 
us very much as we should be affected if he were actually by 
our side on earth, talking with us, quieting and elevating our 
minds by communing with us, and sweetly preparing us to 
pray. ‘To feel as if we were going to our prayers with him, 
under his direction and influence, is a holy and blessed feel- 
ing, and cannot be wholly without a hallowing and encour- 
aging effect. 

To pray in his name, to think of and remember him when 
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we pray, to remind ourselves of our dear Christ’s sacrifice for 
us, stirs always, must stir, in the Christian heart, most grate- 
ful and tender thoughts of God’s wonderful compassion, 
waking sweetest hopes. 

It is just what we want, especially at certain seasons, to 
touch the affections, and make our devotions warm and fer- 
vent. For there are times, when, in our own name, we can 
hardly dare to pray. We seem, by reason of our imperfec- 
tions and impurity, so far from God. We are ashamed of 
ourselves. We are awed by a sense of the infinite holiness 
of the Most High. Our hearts are all in disturbance. We 
cannot collect our thoughts. We are weak, trembling, 
confused, bewildered. Our hearts seem cold and dead. But 
turning them to the divine Redeemer, recalling the image 
of this strong advocate and kind intercessor, remembering 
his gracious promises of pardon and restoring life, better 
thoughts are suggested, better impulses are moved; faith 
is encouraged; confidence returns; hope revives. ‘The 
Father in the Son helps us to pray, — helps us to feel the 
throbbings of filial desire and trust. God in Christ is 
manifested to us as our quickener, our restorer, our Saviour ; 
not only calling the righteous, but the sinner also to repent- 
ance ; not only accepting the love of the consciously pure and 
good, but inviting and kindling the love of the cold and 
consciously unworthy. He is the giver of spiritual life and 
moral strength ; the physiciaii who supplies the medicine for 
those very diseases of the soul from which we are suffering. 
He is the healer of all these infirmities of the spirit. In his 
name we can always pray. In his name we cannot help 
praying. In his name, prayer is always fresh, tender, trustful, 
hopeful, warm with gratitude and love. We can always, in 
every mood, in whatever state, thank God for his Son, our 
Redeemer. 

We can hope in this restoring grace, even when we are 
hopeless of ourselves. If there is nothing else we can feel, 
we can always feel this, — the love of the Father in giving his 
only-begotten Son for us sinners, “that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have cternal life.” If there 
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is nothing else we can say to God, we can always say this: 
‘Thanks, thanks to thee, O God! for thine unspeakable 
gift.’ If there is nothing else, which, on any other ground, 
we can dare to ask or hope for, we can always ask and hope 
for forgiveness through his Son. 

The publican, before Christ died, without so much as 
daring to lift up his eyes unto heaven, could only smite his 
breast in humble shame, and cry, “God be merciful to me, a 
sinner!” Now, with equal humility, but with a sweeter con- 
fidence, we can come to the throne of grace, and say, ‘In the 
name of thy dear Son, forgive me, O my Father ! and help me 
in my need.’ Now, in Christ, all are brought into this 
blessed state of mingled humbleness and confidence. In 
Christ there is no Pharisee. He died for all. Without him, 
all were dead ; but in him shall all be made alive. Those 
who come to God in his name, the more or the less righteous, 
can none of them offer a pharisaical prayer. Boasting is 
excluded from the feeling of the former, and distrust drawn 
out of the hearts of the latter. One sweet, holy, and dis- 
interested feeling pervades the heart of every believer, 
in his devotions, — gratitude, gratitude to Him who has re- 
deemed us. ; 

In Christ’s name, we always know what to say to God, and 
how to say it. We know and feel “our Father,” as well as 
utter the name. We are never at a loss for words, for emo- 
tions. To say, ‘I thank Thee for thy Son,’ is enough of 
words : to say it with faith is to believe and to feel enough. 

Once more: to pray in his name, all of us, all Christians of 
all sects and all ages, is an important agency in bringing us 
all into harmony and union. It tends to simplify worship ; 
to abolish artificial forms, pompous rites, and sacerdotal pre- 
tensions, uncongenial with an entire and humble trust in Christ. 
Coming to God in this one name, our hearts are all moving 
in one blessed way. Modes of worship may differ, ceremo- 
nies may differ; but when we recognize in our prayers this 
one only and availing name, our faith, our emotion, our spirit, 
the moral impression, the effect upon the heart, are all the 
same, — we are virtually in communion, we are truly one in 
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Christ Jesus. All our prayers and praises blend in deep and 
beautiful accord as they meet at the throne of Heaven ; and 
all our hearts, while we are offering them, are warmed 
and comforted and blessed with the dear assurance, that the 
name we utter is melodious to the Father’s ear; that the re- 
quests which we associate with the love of the Son, and the 
good things for which we plead in his spirit, are such as the 
Father is well pleased to grant; that the promise of Jesus 
will not fail of its fulfilment, — “ Whatsoever ye shall ask in 
my name, he will give you, that your joy may be full.” 


JOHN WESLEY AND METHODISM. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


Mr. Westry preached on the second day after his arrival in 
London. His text was in the words, “If any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature.” ‘The discourse resembled too 
much those of Whitefield to be graciously received by the 
clergy; and he was informed that he was not to preach again 
in that pulpit. On the next Sunday, he spoke at another 
church; and there also he was told that it was for the last 
time. These warnings indicated an approaching change in 
the relation of the enthusiastic preachers to the church of 
which they were members. Another crisis, too, was at hand ; 
and its scene was to be in the soul of Wesley himself. 

A few days after his arrival in London, he met some of the 
Moravians. Among them was Peter Boehler, with whom he 
soon formed an intimate spiritual friendship, and from whom 
he learned more than he had hitherto known of the stress 
laid by that church upon the doctrine of Faith. He was, to 
use his own expression, “in the hands of the great God, 
clearly convinced of unbelief, — of the want of that faith 
whereby alone we are saved.” 

This was a strange discovery to be made of himself by one 
of the most earnest preachers and devoted men then living in 
Christendom. Still stranger was it, when, a short time after, 
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John Wesley stood up in a circle of his religious friends, and 
told them that he had never been a Christian till within the 
last five days; and that the only way for them to become 
Christians was to believe and confess that they were not so 
now. In the interval between these incidents, his soul had 
passed through that change which he regarded as its new 
birth. It was a change such as had come to Whitefield 
already, and a change which thenceforth, they and their fol- 
lowers maintained, must come to every man before he can 
find peace with God ; its producing cause being the Spirit of 
God ; its occurrence being generally the work of a short time, 
if not absolutely instantaneous; and its proof being found in 
an assurance, on the part of the convert, that he has obtained 
pardon and acceptance with God. 

There were those then, even among his friends, who 
said —and there are many now who will say — that Wes- 
ley reached in this the height of fanaticism. I certainly do 
not indorse all his expressions at this crisis, nor approve all 
his conduct. I have no doubt that John Wesley had been a 
Christian from the days when he prayed at his mother’s knee : 
but I am disposed to look on the religious experience of a 
great and good man with reverence,.as something that may 
be too deep and high for more common souls fully to under- 
stand ; and I can perceive in the spiritual position alike of 
Whitefield and Wesley, at the time of their so-called conver- 
sion, reason why a change should then be felt by both, 
constituting a most important step in their own inward prog- 
ress, as well as in their preparation for the great work which 
God had destined them to accomplish. 

That change was from painstaking service to confident 
love. Hitherto they had tried to serve God by the strict 


observance of rules, — by outward acts of devotion, fasting, 
and self-mortification, which had in them not a little of the 
Roman Catholic, and something of the Jewish Pharisee. 
Now it came to them, as by a sudden revelation, that Christ 
was their Saviour, that God was their Father. Their relation 
was no longer one of terror, but of love. Henceforth their 
service was free, — free, and therefore the more fully rendered. 
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The change involved the same idea on which Luther so 
strongly insisted under the name of Justification by Faith. It 
is a change which— whether we call it the new birth or 


not—every one must experience before he can know the 
highest blessedness of religious peace. 

But the enjoyment of that holy peace did not yet come to 
the mind of Wesley in its fulness. He craved a clearer as- 
surance of faith than he yet possessed ; and, to use all human 
means that he might find it, he left England once more to 
seek light and guidance by a visit to the principal settlements 
_ of the Moravians in Holland and Germany. From this visit, 
he returned more than ever interested in the new views of 
religious subjects which had recently dawned upon his mind. 
The customs of the Moravians, too, had impressed him ; and, 
while he avoided some errors into which they had fallen, some 
of their practices were adopted in the organization of which 
he now more distinctly appeared as the founder. 

Yet here, as once before, the next step in advance was 
taken first by Whitefield. ‘That great preacher had returned 
from Savannah, where he had been eminently successful ; and 
now commenced the practice of preaching in the open air. 
The occasion fully justified his action. ‘There was a district 
near Bristol, called Kingswood; formerly, as its name im- 
plies, a forest kept in a state of nature for the royal amuse- 
ment of hunting: but that was in days long past, and 
Kingswood was now tenanted by thousands of colliers, —a 
rude, uneducated, neglected set of men. When Whitefield 
left England, some of his friends in Bristol had said to him, 
‘¢ What need of going abroad for this? If you have a mind 
to convert Indians, there are colliers enough at Kingswood.” 
Now, on his return, he thought of this suggestion, and re- 
solved to act upon it. 

On Saturday, Feb. 17, 1739, Whitefield stood in Kings- 
wood in his first field-pulpit. The first audience was but of 
two hundred persons ; the second, of two thousand ; and they 
went on increasing up to twenty thousand. While this was 
in progress, Whitefield was informed by the chancellor of 
the diocese, that he could not be permitted to preach in the 
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churches; and, after a conversation of some warmth, the 
warning was added, that, if he preached or expounded any- 
where without a license, he should be first suspended, and 
then excommunicated. But times had changed. Once the 
threat of excommunication shook monarchs on their thrones : 
now it was an empty word. 

While Whitefield was in Bristol and its vicinity, Wesley 
returned from Germany, and preached in London. And now 
began, under his ministrations, some of those extraordinary 
scenes which from that time accompanied the progress of 
Methodism ; grieving some, offending others, hailed by others 
still as manifestations of the power of the Holy Spirit, and 
constituting to the scientific observer a very curious chapter 
in the philosophy of mind. People suddenly cried out in 
the meetings as if in agony; they fell down; they went into 
convulsions. After periods sometimes very brief, sometimes 
of hours, and even days, the persons thus affected would 
be restored to their usual condition, except that they were 
now praising God for the assurance of his mercy which they 
felt that they had attained. When Wesley, by Whitefield’s 
urgent request, succeeded him at Kingswood, these manifesta- 
tions appeared there also; and afterwards in other places, 
and under the preaching of various persons. ‘They were 
viewed with less favor by Whitefield than by John Wesley, 
and with less by Charles Wesley than by either. The last 
mentioned attempted to check them, and often with success ; 
proving that, if they arose from strong inward feeling in some 
instances, that feeling was sometimes counterfeited ; and that, 
even when genuine, it was capable of being controlled by a 
resolute will. 

The brothers and their associates were yet ministers of the 
Church of England; but a breach had begun, and was con- 
tinually widened, between them and the authorities of the 
Establishment. ‘They were generally excluded from the use 
of the churches; and in some dioceses they had been forbid- 
den to preach, and had disregarded the prohibition. ‘There 
was indeed, in the power and vigor of the rising sect, ground 
for the language of Samuel Wesley, the eldest brother, who 




























JOHN WESLEY AND METHODISM. 
disapproved the course of John and Charles, but remarked in 
one of his letters, “* As I told Jack, I am not afraid the Church 
should excommunicate him ; discipline is at too low an ebb; 
but that he should excommunicate the Church.” 

Another step towards the inevitable separation was the 
erection of meeting-houses, though these were not commenced 
until necessity required them. ~The first one was built in 
Bristol, in 1739. Soon after, a large building in London, 
which had been a foundery for cannon, was purchased, and 
altered into a place of worship. 

Within a year from this time, a double separation took 
place, which must have deeply pained the heart of Wesley, 
but was needed to give to the sect he was forming its distinc- 
tive character. On the one side, he and his followers became 
disconnected from the Moravians; on the other, from White- 
field and the Calvinistic Methodists. ‘The differences of 
opinion which existed in both cases led to these separations, 
which left, perhaps, as little to regret, in the spirit displayed 
on either side, as could have been expected, considering the 
infirmity of human nature. Whitefield’s glorious career was 
continued in independence of his early guide. His honored 
remains rest in the soil of this State; and if the calm and 
prudent among our fathers objected with reason to some of 
the measures he pursued and some of the words he used, 
now, when the strifes of earth for him are over, no intelligent 
and candid person denies to him the praise of a good man, and 
a devoted servant of the Lord. 

Wesley and his brother now stood almost alone as ordained 
preachers of the Church of England, with a vast body 
throughout the kingdom looking to them for guidance. To 
aid them, they licensed as lay preachers numbers of those 
whom natural gifts and divine grace had fitted for the work 
of the ministry; but they forbore to assume the power of 
ordaining any for service in England, as they still claimed to 
belong to the National Church, and encouraged their hearers 
to keep up their connection with it. For services beyond the 
bounds of England, John Wesley was not so scrupulous. 
He ordained ministers for Scotland, and consecrated one for 
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America, as superintendent of the Methodist churches here ; 
a title which was afterwards changed for the equivalent one 
of bishop. 

The sect, or rather “the connection,” as it was called, 
rapidly extended. Charles Wesley was the sweet singer of 
the new Israel; and his hymns, full of fervent piety, are 
favorites in the use of many whose views differ widely from 
his own. But the mind of John was that which directed and 
controlled the whole movement. His wonderful talent for 
organization formed the mass of his adherents into a well- 
compacted body. Under his guidance, its growth was so rapid, 
that, at his death, it numbered more than five hundred 
preachers in Great Britain and America, while a hundred and 
fifty thousand persons looked up to him as their spiritual 
father. 

By degrees, as suggested by circumstances and adopted by 
the wisdom of its great founder, the distinguishing customs of 
the Methodist Church were introduced. 

That of an itinerant ministry grew up from the desire, felt 
far and wide, to hear the great preachers whose names were 
upon every lip. Once, in the course of his journeying, Wes- 
ley came to Epworth, his native village, which he had not 
visited for many years. He called on the curate, and offered 
him his services to assist in reading or preaching. ‘They were 
declined ; and the curate, on the next day, which was Sunday, 
preached against enthusiasm to a large audience which had 
assembled with the expectation of hearing the famous 
preacher, the son of their former honored pastor. When the 
service was over, a man stood up, and gave notice that Mr. 
Wesley, not being permitted to preach in the church, would 
speak in the churchyard at six o'clock. ‘ Accordingly,” 
says he, “at six, I came, and found such a congregation as | 
believe Epworth never saw before. I stood near the east end 
of the church, upon my father’s tombstone, and cried, ‘ The 
kingdom of heaven is not meat and drink, but righteousness 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.’” Seven successive 
evenings he preached on that tombstone, and in no place did 
he ever preach with greater effect. ‘ Lamentations,” he says, 
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“and great groanings were heard, God bowing their hearts so ; 
and on every side, as with one accord, they lifted up their 
voices, and wept aloud. Several dropped down as dead; and, 
among the rest, such a cry was heard of sinners groaning 
for the righteousness of faith, as almost drowned my voice. 
But many of these soon lifted up their heads with joy, and 
broke out into thanksgiving; being assured they now had 
the desire of their soul, the forgiveness of their sins.” 

Among his hearers at this time was a gentleman who pro- 
fessed to be of no religion, and had not attended public 
worship for thirty years. Wesley noticed him standing like 
a statue when the services were over, and asked him abruptly, 
“Sir, are you a sinner ?” — “ Sinner enough,” he replied in 
a deep and broken voice. He seemed scarce able to move ; 
but his wife and servants, who were all in tears, put him into 
his chaise, and took him home. ‘Ten years afterwards, Wes- 
ley called on him, and found him strong in faith, and waiting 
for the welcome hour of his departure. 

The persecutions endured by the Methodists were very dif- 
ferent from those which had assailed Protestantism in its earlier 
period, and even from those which had been excited by the 
rise of Puritanism and of the Baptist and Quaker denomina- 
tions. Yet so great a movement, and attended with such 
extravagances as we must admit accompanied it, could not 
fail to draw upon itself the opposition of many; and there 
were those, who, either from arrogance or ignorance, were 
ready to persecute to the extent of their power. At a time 
when the great alarm of England was from Popery, Wesley 
was represented, as Penn had been before him, as a Papist, if 
not a Jesuit. His brother Charles was even arrested on a 
charge of disloyalty. He had prayed, in figurative style,. that 
the Lord would call home his banished ones; and this, some 
zealous loyalist maintained, meant the Pretender and his 
family, —the banished Stuarts. At Bristol and in London, 
mobs assembled with menaces against Wesley; but the firm- 
ness of the magistrates, under orders from the government, 
soon quelled the tumult. At Wednesbury, however, a town 
in Staffordshire, the clergyman and magistrates acted, to their 
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lasting shame, in such a manner as to excite and encourage 
the mob: houses were broken open, and the grossest out- 
rages inflicted on the defenceless Methodists. Some four or 
five months after, Wesley was in that neighborhood, and 
came to Wednesbury to meet the danger. He preached, 
without molestation, in the middle of the town ; but, at night, 
the mob surrounded his house, with cries, “ Bring out the 
minister ! we will have the minister!” He desired one of his 
friends to take the captain of the mob by the hand, and lead 
him into the house. The man was surprised and awed by 
Wesley’s calm appearance. He was sent out to bring in some 
of his companions; and they, quieted in the same way, made 
room for Wesley, who now went forth, and, standing on a 
chair, addressed the multitude. They were calmed so far, 
that some of them cried out, “The gentleman is an honest 
gentleman, and we will spill our blood in his defence!” 
Others, however, insisted that he should go with them to a 
magistrate. ‘To a magistrate, accordingly, he went with them, 
two miles through night and rain. The magistrate replied, 
«¢ What have I to do with Mr. Wesley?” and advised them 
to go home, and be quiet. But still, too excited for this ad- 
vice, they took him to the justice of another village ; who, in 
turn, refused to receive them. Here another crowd met them, 
—a fierce, fresh rabble. His first keepers now became his 
defenders. A fight ensued, in which they were overpowered. 
Wesley himself was maltreated, and, like his Saviour, was 
struck upon the mouth, so that his blood gushed out; and, 
among the infuriated wretches, some even raised the cry that 
once rung in Jerusalem, “Crucify him, crucify him!” At 
length, however, the feeling of the mob turned; he obtained 
a hearing; and the man who just before had headed the 
rabble took his part. He was brought back to Wednes- 
bury in safety. This outrage is a sufficient specimen of the 
treatment which the early Methodists at intervals experi- 
enced. : 

Wesley had, at one period of his life, written in favor of a 
single life; apparently, with the Catholics, regarding that 
state as more favorable to holiness than that of marriage. 
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Years after, however, his views were so far modified, that he 
entered into the matrimonial connection. The arrangements 
made were clear and just. The fortune of the lady was, by 
his desire, settled upon herself, for her benefit, and that of her 
children by a former husband ; and, on the other hand, it was 
understood that his work of constant travelling and preaching 
was to be continued as before. But the plainness of these 
terms did not prevent the marriage from being most unhappy. 
His wife was incapable of appreciating his loftiness of pur- 
pose; became possessed with the most unworthy jealousy ; 
and was led to treat him sometimes with treachery, and 
sometimes with passionate violence. He bore her conduct 
with exemplary patience; but when, after a union of twenty 
years, she left him, declaring that she would never return, it 
was probably with little regret that he wrote in his journal, 
‘“‘ Non eam reliqui, non dimisi, non revocabo,” — “I did not 
leave her; I did not send her away: I will not call her 
back.” 

To the great cause in which he was engaged, Wesley de- 
voted not only his exertions as a preacher, and his sagacity 
as the lawgiver of a sect, but the unceasing labors of his pen. 
He wrote on many subjects; and, even twenty years before 
his death, his printed works amounted to thirty-two volumes. 
The great profits of this immense literary labor he spent in 
charity. The amount he gave away exceeded a hundred 
thousand dollars. He left no property but the editions and 
copyrights of his works ; and these he bequeathed to the con- 
nection he had founded. 

We have still to contemplate Wesley in old age; and the 
sight is one of the most pleasing which can possibly be wit- 
nessed, — the servant of God, and friend of man, retaining, 
to the period when most are bowed down with infirmity, his 
bodily and mental strength alike unbroken. His matured 
judgment had modified his views of the importance of those 
outward signs of excitement which he had once so highly 
prized ; but the great realities of religion, faith and hope and 
charity, were recognized as most holy and most dear. Says 
one who knew him, “ So fine an old man I never saw. The 
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happiness of his mind beamed forth in his countenance: every 
look showed how fully he enjoyed — 


‘ The gay remembrance of a life well spent.’ 


In him old age appeared delightful, like an evening without 
a cloud.” 

At length, the hour of parting came. On the second day 
of March, 1791, at the age of eighty-eight, he gently 
breathed his last. To the friends around, he said, referring 
apparently to the progress of the connection he had founded, 
“The best of all is, God is with us.” He whispered the first 
words of a favorite hymn, “ I'll praise, I'll praise ;” and then 
his voice was heard on earth no more. 

In contemplating the completed course of such a man, the 
errors of his doctrine, whatever they may have been, and the 
imperfections of his conduct, alike disappear, when compared 
with the good he was privileged to accomplish. We are not 
to regard him as achieving such great results by himself alone. 
Wesley and his companions had such power, because God had 
chosen them, and made them the men for their time. They 
spoke the word that thousands in England needed and were 
ready to hear. Nor were its effects confined to those who 
became members of their connection. It pervaded English 
and American life; it broke the spiritual sleep of the eigh- 
teenth century; it prepared the way for the religious and 
moral activity of the nineteenth. A great and zealous de- 
nomination owns Wesley as its founder; but beyond its 
bounds, wherever the English language is spoken, extends 
something of that influence which first emanated from the son 
of pious parents in Epworth parsonage. 


I HAVE been young, and now I am old; and I bear my testi- 
mony, that I have never found thorough, pervading, enduring 
morality with, any but such as feared God, not in the modern 
sense, but in the old child-like way. And only with such, too, have 
I found a rejoicing in life, a hearty victorious cheerfulness of so 
distinguished a kind, that no other is to be compared with it.— 
Jacobi, translated by Hedge. 
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TO THE ORIGINAL MELODIES. 





VII. 
“ACH WIE FLUCHTIG, ACH WIE NICHTIG.” 


[Half a dozen verses from the thirteen of Michael Frank. The piece appeared 
in his “ Geistliches Harfenspiel,’’ 1657; but was sung as early as 1650. There 
have been four melodies to it; one of them composed by Frank himself.] 


Au how fleeting, ah how cheating, 

Is the life of mortals! 4 
Like a mist, first lowly lying, 
Mounting, spreading, scattering, flying, — 4 
Such is life from birth to dying. 


Ah how cheating, ah how fleeting, 
Are the days of mortals! 

As a stream begins its flowing, 

Leaping on with current growing, 

So our time’s incessant going. 


Ah how fleeting, ah how cheating, 

Are the joys of mortals ! 
Hours’ and seasons’ shifting measures, 
Peace and conflict, gifts and seizures, — 
Such are all our earthly pleasures. 





Ah how cheating, ah how fleeting, 
Fairest forms of mortals! i? 
As the floweret hastes to wither, 
Blown of rough winds hither, thither, 
So our beauty : — look at either. 


Ah how fleeting, ah how cheating, 
Is the strength of mortals ! 
Who to-day is striking, fending, 
And with giants stands contending, 
In to-morrow’s grave finds ending. 
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Ah how cheating, ah how fleeting, 
All the affairs of mortals! 

All we look on or endeavor, 

Time will waste, or Force will shiver : 

Who hath God doth bide for ever. 


VIII. 


O DASS ICH TAUSEND ZUNGEN HATTE. 
FOUR VERSES OF THE SIXTEEN WRITTEN BY JOHANN MENTZER, 1704. 


On that a thousand tongues were granted, 
And room and power to use them all! 
The praise of God should then be chanted 
From inmost heart to outmost wall ; 
Since what the Lord for me hath wrought 

Exceeds all utterance and all thought. 


Oh that my voice on high were sounding 
As far as sun e’er set or rose; 

That all my blood with joy were bounding 
As long as through my veins it flows ! 

Might thanks to every pulse belong, 

And every breath go forth a song. 


Whose hand is all my good bestowing ? 
Tis His alone who all things doth. 
Who spreads defence round all my going ? 





The mighty God of Sabaoth. 
Thou by thy counsel guidest me, 
And through that aid I safe must be. 


Then keep not silence, ye my powers! 
Up, up; use all your diligence, 
And bless as dear allies of ours 
The Godhead and the Providence. 
Up, O my soul! and all within 
Begin his praise, and still begin. 





Wuat a power man has to do nothing except what God will 
approve, and to accept all that God may give him! 
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Ir we fully comprehended how we are unconsciously impressed 
by the objects on which our eyes familiarly rest, we might be 
able to see why the engraving of the Last Supper should 
give an air of peace and benediction and heavenly hope to 
the study or parlor in which it hangs. Who has not been 
conscious of the fact? That central figure, in which the 
serenity of heaven seems incarnated amid the agitated groups 
on either side, to whom has it not spoken of a peace which 
the world can neither give nor take away ? 

I had long regretted that I could find no description of this 
picture so minute as I desired. The artist who had thor- 
oughly elaborated all the details of this scene had in his 
mind some idea which would explain the posture, gesture, 
and look of each disciple. What was that idea? Others 
may have been more fortunate: I did not find what I 
wanted. 

At Milan, where the original fresco still exists, though 
much impaired by the various accidents of three hundred and 
seventy years, quite a library has been collected illustrative 
of a work which forms one of the great attractions of that 
city. Here among other books may be found “ Del Cenacolo 
di Leonardo Da Vinci di Guiseppe Bossi, Pittore, Milan, 
1810,” —a royal quarto of two hundred and sixty-three pages, 
which gives not merely the history of the painting, and the 
published opinions of seventy-two celebrated writers who 
have passed through the capital of Lombardy, but a full ac- 
count of the motive of each figure, gathered from the papers 
of the artist and the traditions of his time. 

Here was what I wanted. I spent several days in translat- 
ing from the Italian. If those who are not familiar with 
the details I am about to present will seat themselves in front 
of some engraving of this picture, I am not without hopes 
that they will find their attention rewarded. I will give them 
the results of my author in my own briefer words. 

First, we must notice some difficulties meeting the artist at 
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the outset. The case admitted no variety of sex, and no 
great variety of age. Thirteen male and manly figures are 
to be introduced, and they are all to be placed at a table. 
That the problem almost inevitably leads to monotony and 
stiffness may be seen in the numberless prior attempts still 
found in various parts of Italy. The artist has avoided mo- 
notony of outline by distributing the twelve disciples into 
groups of three each,—two groups on each side of Jesus. 
Here we have at once variety of outline and harmonious bal- 
ancing. As to stiffness, that is shunned by the earnest and 
graceful life of each figure. We will soon’ see what gives 
each figure its distinctive animation. 

Another difficulty arose from the ancient practice of re- 
clining at the table. It is so foreign to all our notions of 
propriety, that no artist has succeeded in giving it dignity ; 
and yet the evangelical record of John’s leaning on the bosom 
of Jesus has made too strong an impression to permit the 
artist to disregard it. Leonardo has escaped the embarrass- 
ment by a stroke of singular delicacy. He has not repre- 
sented the leaning on the bosom, but he has hinted at it in a 
manner which will soon be explained. 

In order to grasp the design of the artist, we must fix in 
our mind two distinct moments of time, in succession near 
each other, but wide apart in attitude and spirit. The first 
is the previous posture of the disciples in their gracious and 
loving communion. We must suppose all the disciples seated 
quietly at their ease ; all exchanging kindly and loving words 
together, or looking reverently to Jesus ; while John is resting 
his head on the shoulder of his Master, and looking up with 
unspeakable affection into his countenance. This is the first 
moment ; and it must be distinctly conceived, or we lose the 
power of the work. 

The second moment referred to is marked by the attitude 
to which the disciples instantly sprang, when, like a thunder- 
bolt in that quiet hour, the words fell among them, “ One of 
you shall betray me.” Indeed, we may say that it is the 
passage quick as a lightning-flash from the former attitude to 
the latter which the artist has chosen. This will appear more 
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clearly when we notice the details of each individual pos- 
ture. 

Before entering upon these details, it may be well to take 
a general survey of the groups, and of the reasons of their 
formation. 

On hearing the words of Christ, the startled Judas in- 
stantly faces the Saviour with an abrupt throw of his body, 
which projects his right arm far upon the table, and brings 
his person forward ; thus leaving room for Peter behind him 
to pull up John from leaning on Christ’s shoulder, in order to 
ask him if he knows the name of the traitor. Here, then, is 
the first group of three disciples. 

Still farther at the left, the old quiet Andrew turns his 
head round to Jesus, holding up his hands in mute aston- 
ishment ; while James the younger, despairing of getting any 
thing out of him, pulls upon Peter’s shoulder to call him up 
to answer; and Bartholomew, at the extreme left of the 
table, springs from his seat, and bends forward as far as he 
can lean, so as to catch the slightest whisper of the voice of 
Jesus. This gives us the second group of three, and com- 
pletes the left-hand side of the picture. 

On the opposite side of the Saviour, and near to him, we 
see James the elder starting back, throwing out his arms, 
and baring his bosom, as if indignant at the charge. Behind 
him, Thomas has sprung from his seat, and holds up one fore- 
finger with a meaning soon to be explained; while Philip 
stands up this side of James, and points wita both hands to 
his heart, with an expression of mingled love and grief. Here 
is another group of three. 

At the extreme right hand of the picture is the last group. 
At the end of the table sits Simon, who seems to say, “It is 
impossible that the Master has said this;” while Thaddeus, 
pointing to Matthew with his thumb, appears to add, “ But 
he confirms it;” and Matthew himself, by a most earnest 
gesture, appeals to the unambiguous and emphatic declaration 
of Christ. Thus we have the fourth trinal group. 

Coming now to the details of each individual, the central 
figure first offers itself to our study. 
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By the attitude of John, who leans to answer the earnest 
demand of Peter, and by the posture of James, who indig- 
nantly throws himself backward, the figure of Christ is dis- 
embarrassed, and is set before us in a freedom and dignity 
which at once arrests the eye. He is clothed in a simple 
tunic, and a pallio, or mantle, the full and rich azure folds of 
which fall over his left shoulder and arm. The gesture of 
his right hand expresses the earnestness of emotion, as that 
of his left the freedom of his soul. The very position of his 
feet is suggestive of the quiet composed dignity of his de- 
meanor. ‘The features of his face follow the traditional por- 
traiture, — the oval form, the beautiful mouth, the unsunken 
eyes (a fior di volto), the thin beard, the expression of min- 
gled submission and sorrow. We all know how rare it is to 
meet a painting or engraving that comes up to our idea of 
what Jesus must have been. We believe that most persons 
feel that Leonardo has come nearer to it than any other artist, 
though he threw down his pencil in despair because he could 
not bring out the conception that had ravished his soul. 

The readers of Ruskin, as I may interrupt my description 
to observe, may remember that he speaks of the importance 
in every picture of avoiding what he calls a shut-wp appear- 
ance, by having an escape through some window or door into 
the infinity of Nature beyond. By the window in the rear of 
the figure of Christ, not only is a more distinctive prominence 
given to his form, but what a sense of enlargement, of bound- 
less and infinite relations, is imparted to the scene! Do 
not some narrow, close theories about the power of Christ 
need a like opening into the infinite? and, if such a writer as 
Renan thinks the common view offends our sense of the invio- 
lability of law, does not his view offend no less our sense of 
the freedom and power of God? 

The figure of John is to be considered as that of a person 
suddenly called up, and partly pulled up by Peter, from rest- 
ing on the shoulder of Christ, and this by a movement so 
quick, that he has not changed the attitude of loving repose 
assumed before the awful announcement had been made. He 
has not unclasped his hands: he has simply lifted up his 
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body, and inclined his head to hear Peter. There was but 
one second in which he could retain that posture ; but that is 
the second seized by the artist, and repeatedly hinted at in 
the picture. Falling upon him in a moment when his soul 
was dissolved in affection, the announcement completely pros- 
trated him, and grief overcame him with an appalling, almost 
death-like, intensity. Some have supposed that the artist 
intended to represent him as fainting; but this is an unsup- 
ported conjecture. Others have thought that they detected 
a slight rising of his left shoulder, to intimate, by a gesture so 
common in the East, that he did not know to whom their 
Master referred, — grief and surprise having taken away all 
power of speech. It is true, there is an apparent elevation of 
the shoulder ; but this may arise only from the sudden change 
of posture. His dress is like that of Jesus, with less flowing 
robes and less pronounced colors. 

There is but little to be said about Judas. The only one 
of the disciples who was not a Galilean, in his hair, com- 
plexion, and dress, we see that he is different from the rest. 
The mingled avarice and malignity in the mouth; the frown- 
ing eyebrows; the clutching grasp of the treasurer’s bag; the 
abrupt throw of his body forward, by which he has upset 
the salt-cellar,— incident of bad omen; and the poise of 
the body, indicating surprise but brutal defiance, — all are 
apparent at once. The exigencies of the case required that he 
should be near enough to Jesus to put his hand in the dish 
with the Master; and how skilfully the artist has availed 
himself of this to bring the head of John and Judas close 
together, thus presenting ‘the most striking contrast in the 
whole group,—gentle and trusting love, and artful and selfish 
treachery ! 

And there they are side by side, — the infernal agitation of 
one, and the heavenly calmness of the other. One thing 
alone could add to the intensity of interest in this contrast, 
and that is the loyal earnestness of Peter; and there his face 
is speaking, as we shall see, in every movement and look, so 
that all feel at once, that, next to the figure of Christ, no 
point in the picture combines such a variety and contrast of 
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emotions as this wonderful group. The tradition at Milan is, 
that Leonardo labored longer on the face of Judas than on 
that of any other. For nearly two years, he came every day 
to study it, but only now and then touched it with his brush. 
The prior of the monastery complained to the duke of this 
delay ; and the artist, when questioned, said he had daily vis- 
ited the prisons, and consorted with abandoned wretches, to 
find the features of the dark passions which he must there 
portray. The tradition adds, that the prior was quieted only 
upon some hint that his own face might be there handed 
down to posterity. 


“Non ragioniam di lor; ma guarda e passa.” 


Peter’s intense feeling always prompted him to immediate 
action. ‘This is the feature seized by the artist, and well sin- 
gled out in the disciple who cut off the ear of the servant of 
the high priest, and plunged into the sea to meet his Master, 
and swore with an oath that he did not know the Nazarene. 
The force of a sudden impulse seems stamped upon the look, 
attitude, and gesture before us. He must know at once who 
the traitor is. With his left hand holding on to John’s tunic, 
by which he has pulled him up to speak to him, he has, with 
his right hand, seized a knife, which he keeps behind him, 
ready now to do something more than merely cut off an ear. 

So, at least, the artist has been interpreted by the author 
whom we follow. But from this explanation we withhold our 
consent. ‘The action admits another meaning. There does 
not seem to be in Peter’s right arm and hand the expression 
of revenge.’ It would rather seem, that, by chance, Peter had 
a knife in his hand at the moment the Saviour uttered the 
sentence that alarmed them all, and that he has not had time 
to lay it down, but carelessly doubles up his arm behind 
him, and, in his earnest self-forgetfulness, brings the edge of 
the knife towards his own body. However this may be, how 
striking the contrast between the face of Peter and that of 
John, —the disciple of action and the disciple of contempla- 
tion! ‘This is another of those happy strokes of which this 
picture is full. The features of Peter are according to that 
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uniform representation of him, by which his face, anywhere 
in Italy, is as quickly recognized as that of any celebrated 
living contemporary. 

Andrew comes next. Andrew and Peter were brothers ; 
and it was natural that they should sit side by side. They 
were fishermen ; and the plate of fishes is in front of them. 
In the fraternal relation, it very often happens, as in the mar- 
ried and sisterly, that the style of character of one becomes 
the complement of the other. One is confident, the other 
distrustful ; one is vivacious, the other quiet; one takes all 
the enterprise and activity, the other all the love of calm 
repose. The fact seems verified in these two brothers. We 
know nothing of Andrew that gives us any other impression 
of him than that he was a sedate, quiet man, just as he is 
represented here. He has no overpowering sensibility like 
John; he has no impulsive action like Peter. “Is it so?” he 
seems to say, as he holds up his hands: but how he feels, and 
what he should do, is not at all apparent; and he looks towards 
the centre of the table in wonder, to see what the next step 
in this unexpected scene may be. His impassibility is in 
keeping with all that we know of him, and shows how much 
the artist had individualized each person. For his peaceful, 
mild, constant character, he was the first disciple called; and 
it seems fitting that he is represented as an old man. 

The quiet, sedate, well-known, well-trusted men like An- 
drew and Simon and Jude may have given a sort of solid cha- 
racter to the body of disciples; while the chief action appears 
to have been, as was natural, on the part of the younger 
members of this little flock. 

Next comes James the Less. He was supposed to be a 
brother of Jesus, and indeed he is called so in the Scriptures ; 
and may have been born to Joseph before his marriage to 
Mary, or to Mary subsequent to the birth of Christ. There 
is a tradition that he so much resembled Jesus, that he was 
sometimes taken for him; and on this account, that there 
might be no mistake, it was arranged that Judas should indi- 
cate his victim by a kiss. ‘The resemblance is marked by the 
artist, who, with his usual good tact, giving us a front view of 
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Jesus, gives us a profile view of James. But there seems 
something singular in the artist’s delineation of him. A 
brother is he of the betrayed? and why does he not show 
more agitation and resentment? Compare him with James 
the greater, with Peter, with Bartholomew, with Matthew, 
with Thomas. They cannot sit still, so much are they aroused. 
But he retains his seat, or at most gently rises, and, reaching 
over his hand beyond the composed and awe-stricken Andrew, 
tries to obtain a reply from Peter. There is in his posture 
and looks an absence of excitement, for which we naturally 
ask the cause. 

The explanation is found in the well-known traits of his 
character. He was called the Just. He was supposed to be 
the writer of the Epistle which bears his name, and which 
reflects his patient, mild, calm, quiet personality. These quali- 
ties, it is said, he displayed as first bishop of Jerusalem. It 
would have been wholly out of keeping with his character to 
have represented him as excited as the others here referred 
to. A judicial cast of character gave a judicial calmness to 
his conduct in his most excited moods. Nothing sudden, 
impulsive, violent, could with historic propriety be ascribed 
to him; and here, again, is another of those fine touches of 
Nature for which this picture is remarkable. 

The person standing at the end of the table is Bartholo- 
mew, sometimes called Nathanael. He does not appear to 
have acted any prominent part among the disciples, and we 
know very little about him. His costume is different from 
that of his companions ; he having the chlamydis over his tunic, 
in the old Grecian fashion, here introduced either by way of 
variety, or in accordance with some tradition to which the 
artist attached importance, but which has not survived to our 
day. His posture deserves special notice, as it confirms what 
has before been said as to the point of time seized by the 
painter. Bartholomew had been seated quietly at the table, 
with his feet crossed. On hearing the words of Jesus, he 
sprang instantly forward, as if to catch any faint whisper in 
explanation of them. The motion was too instantaneous to 
permit any change in the position of his feet ; and he stands 
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leaning on his hands in a sort of balancing posture, quite 
awkward if regarded by itself, and wanting in dignity, while 
yet it marks to the very life the precise moment of action and 
the eagerness of the disciple. The attitude is extremely 
natural to one suddenly surprised ; but it is an attitude to be 
sustained only for one second; and he stands in such a totter- 
ing position, that it seems as if our eye caught him in the 
very act. 

We will now pass over to the other side of the Master, — 
to the figure nearest his left hand. There has been some con~ 
troversy what disciple is here represented. Some engravings 
have inserted on the upper fringe of his tunic the words, 
taken from John xx. 29, as found in the Vulgate, — “ Quia 
vidisti, Thoma, credisti,””» —‘‘ Because thou hast seen me, 
Thomas, thou hast believed,” — being the words spoken by 
Jesus to the incredulous disciple ; the intention being to mark 
this figure as representing Thomas. 

Our author examines this point, and says there is no authori- 
ty for this writing. Not a sign of any letters appears in the 
original fresco, nor in the early copies. On the other hand, 
the earliest traditions and nomenclature agree in calling this 
figure James the greater, brother of John, both sons of 
Zebedee ; their mother’s request here being fulfilled, — that 
one might sit on Christ’s right hand, and the other on his left. 
It is not improbable, that, in their peculiar intimacy with the 
Master, they often took this position when at table with him ; 
and this may have suggested to her the request, that so they 
might be seated when he came in his kingdom. 

The character of this disciple is most clearly revealed. He 
takes a prominent part in the evangelical history ; and every 
reader recalls at once how often the three names of Peter, 
James, and John, are placed together. Ardent, active, full of 
sensibility, he had, as the artist believed, more self-reference 
than either of those associated with him; and some wound 
to his self-love may have prompted the inquiry, if fire from 
heaven should be invoked upon those who would not receive 
Jesus and his followers. Some susceptibility of this kind is 
imputed to him in the representation befére us. He takes 
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the charge as a personal offence. He seems to say, “ Here, 
look at me: I detest any implied accusation.” His face is 
one of the most remarkable in the picture for the striking 
success with which the supposed sentiment is brought out. 
Beside the curl of the mouth, the wrinkling of the brow, 
and the fire of the eye, there is something quite noticeable in 
the movement of the lower part of the face. One who feels 
his self-respect invaded, and is suddenly angry through scorn 
or hate, almost invariably starts back, and draws in the lower 
part of his head. 

The head in the rear of James is Thomas, who holds up 
his forefinger before his face. He appears but seldom in the 
Gospels; but one fact gives us a distinct idea of his charac- 
ter, and has made him for ever known as the incredulous 
disciple. ‘The variety of shades of character, mental and 
moral, among the twelve apostles, is very remarkable ; and 
Leonardo seems to have carefully studied this point. Thomas 
was not a man of profound sentiment like John, nor a man 
of immediate vigorous action like Peter, nor a man quick to 
take offence like James. He was a man of facts. His life 
was outward in the senses, curious in inquiry, careful in ob- 
serving. It is a common type; and though we never greatly 
respect one whose chief object seems to be to obtain facts, 
irrespective of the use to be made of them, yet such men 
have their place to fill, and the gospel did not disdain to 
adapt itself to their wants. 

No one who has visited the East can mistake the meaning 
of that uplifted forefinger. It makes to the eye the word one. 
Thomas wanted to know exactly what the Master had said. 
His gesture and earnest look, translated into words, mean, 
“One? did you say one ?—one of us shall betray? Is there 
one that is guilty ?——do you mean to refer to one?” How 
striking the contrast between him and James! The attention 
of one is objective; that of the other, subjective. One is 
self-forgetful in his eagerness to verify the precise statement: — 
the other seems wholly intent upon the bearing of that state- 
ment upon him. One has an earnest open expression, while 
the face of the other is clouded by a frown. But, with all 
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this, the artist has been true to the everlasting distinction 
between the man of fact and the man of reflection, as we see 
at a glance when we compare the intellectual development of 
the two heads of James and Thomas. 

Philip, in the rear of James, is represented as standing up 
with both hands pointing to his heart. The contrast between 
his face and that of James is also very striking. He, too, is 
grieved at the words of Jesus; but it is affectionate grief, not 
angry and resentful. He seems to say, “ Lord, look at my 
inmost heart, laid open to your eye! How could this heart of 
mine, overflowing with the most devoted love for my Teacher 
and Saviour, — how could it harbor one thought of being un- 
faithful to him?” And, as we look into his eyes, it seems 
as if they filled with tears as he tremblingly utters these 
words. 

In the Gospels, Philip appears altogether in the back- 
ground. From the meagre notices of him, we should infer, 
however, that there was a deep affection between him and 
Jesus. The words, “Have I been so long time with you, 
and yet hast thou not known me, Philip ?” seem suggested by 
a tender love. It is said, Leonardo attached importance to a 
tradition, that Philip had rare powers of persuasion and ora- 
torical gifts ; and hence the artist has presented him in an 
attitude that speaks to the eye, and moves the heart. From 
what is recorded of the time of Philip’s death, it is evident, 
that, at the date of the Last Supper, he was quite a young 
man. 

Matthew, by a strong and earnest gesture of both arms, 
connects the right-hand group of three persons with the rest 
of the company. The skill and significance of that gesture 
are seen at once. Those three heads are so remote from the 
other figures, and two of them looking from them, that it 
might be inferred that they were intent upon something known 
to themselves alone; and the unity of the picture would thus 
be destroyed. That gesture tells to the eye what it is that 
has excited them, and connects them with the rest of the dis- 
ciples. When we see how Matthew prolongs his neck, and 
reaches out his head, it is not perhaps a groundless fancy that 
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the artist intended to represent the aged Simon as somewhat 
deaf, so that he did not hear the incredible words of Jesus, 
repeated to him by Jude, and confirmed by Matthew; whose 
whole attitude and look seem to affirm with emphasis, “ Yes, 
the Master has said this.” 

Matthew belonged to a somewhat higher class than the other 
apostles. He was not a fisherman, but was a farmer of the 
revenue ; and it is generally supposed that he was a man of 
some wealth. ‘The publican, as is well known, was hated by 
the Jews, as the person who officially represented their sub- 
jection to the Roman power ; nor did they hate him probably 
any the less for being in social position above them. The 
artist has given Matthew marks of superior breeding and 
culture in the finely-formed features, in the well-dressed hair, 
and in the graceful robes that compose his dress. 

*‘ Judas, not Iscariot,” or Jude, or Lebbeus, or Thaddeus, 
called also Zelotes, as was his brother Simon, from the ardor 
of their zeal, is the next figure to the right. Replying to 
Simon, he points with his thumb to Matthew, as much as / 
to say, “ You hear what Matthew says;” and the attention 
which both he and’ Matthew give to the aged Simon is ex- 
plained by a knowledge of the position which he held among 
the disciples. Simon was the eldest of the apostles; and, 
according to tradition, he was one of the shepherds to whom 
the heavenly choir announced the birth of the Messiah. The 
‘Twelve felt for him a peculiar veneration. ‘There is an ex- 
pression of anxiety, amounting almost to anguish, on the face 
of Jude, whose attention seems to be half divided between 
what Matthew is saying, and the effect of those words upon 
his brother Simon. Jude is supposed to be the author of the 
Epistle which bears his name, which does not leave an im- 

_pression of much depth of wisdom or reflection in the writer ; 
nor is his figure here in the picture marked by intellectual 
power. An awkwardness in the gesture of the hand and in 
the attitude of the neck, together with a certain wild expres- 
sion of the face, would lead one to single this out as the 
weakest character in the whole scene. It might be inferred 
that he was under a Nazarite vow to wear his hair uncut ; 
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for there is an untrimmed appearance both in the beard and 
hair; and it was a long time after this before all the disciples 
had emancipated themselves from the ceremonial law. 

Of Simon, the extreme right-hand figure, but little is to be 
added to what has already been observed in regard to him. 
His venerable age, his dignified posture, the full and rich 
robes on his person, the fire in his eye, his noble brow, and 
the firm expression of his mouth, all stamp him as a man 
who held a position of influence, though not strictly one of 
the leading men of this circle. It marks the tact of the 
artist in placing the two brothers side by side, —a similar 
arrangement having been noticed at the other end of the 
table, in the case of Peter and Andrew; and the remarks 
made of them, relating to the frequent different development 
of character in the case of brothers, apply with as much force 
here in the example of Simon and Jude. 

A few words may now be added in regard to the general 
appearance of the room in which the scene is represented. 

It has been objected as a fault in the picture, that the 
direction, both of the beams overhead and of the floor under- 
neath, is different from that of the table, producing a cross 
impression, unpleasant to the eye, which would have preferred 
that all the long lines should run in the same direction: in 
other words, the table should run the length of the hall. 
But it should be remembered that the fresco was made for the 
end of along room. The beams and floor of the engraving 
form no part of the original picture, and are probably 
introduced only to indicate the situation which the fresco 
occupied. 

So, too, it has been said that it is an unfortunate arrange- 
ment to place the figures only on one side of the table; for 
thus we see only the upper half of each form, and we have a 
long, straight line and a vacant side in front. If, however, 
full-length figures would have given variety, and filled up a 
space on which the eye does not rest with pleasure, it is yet 
obvious that figures on this side of the table would present 
only their backs to the observer, and would hide those seated 
on the other side. Of all the attempts made to represent 
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this scene, no one has, on the whole, been regarded as more 
felicitous than this. 

The walls of the room are represented as hung with tapes- 
try in quiet colors, but in a rich, solid manner, comporting 
with the massive work of the ceiling. The folds of the table- 
cloth, its clean, unused appearance, the care with which it is 
put on with reference to the border on each end, the distinct- 
ness of the plaits, and the delicate blue shadings that mark 
them, all give an air of refinement and dignity. And here 
the exact size of the fresco may be named. It is thirty-one 
feet and four inches long, and fifteen feet and eight inches 
high. 

It has been the misfortune of this master-piece of Da 
Vinci not to have been placed in one of the great centres of 
art, like Florence and Rome, where probably it would have 
received greater care, and have attracted more admiration. 
Milan has been the theatre of commotion ever since the com- 
pletion of this work. In time of war, the room in which it 
was made, and where it is now seen, has been filled with hay, 
and used as a stable. Soldiers have been quartered here, and 
turned the place into barracks. The cooking of victuals has 
been carried on so near to the picture as to cover it with 
smoke and soot. Monks, ignorant of its value, have cut a 
door in the wall immediately below it ; thus jarring the plas- 
tering so much, that portions of the fresco have fallen down. 
A coat of arms was rudely nailed up over the head of Christ, 
to the injury of the figure. ‘l'wo or three times, the room has 
been filled with water in sudden inundations; and in a like 
number of times have poor artists been permitted to retouch, 
by their daubings, the outlines and colors. 

The best idea of the work as it came from the hand of 
Leonardo is obtained from copies. Fortunately these were 
soon and frequently made. Immediately when finished, it 
was copied for the Hospital of Milan, in 1500 ; and, in 1510, 
for the Refectory of St. Barnabas in the same city. The 
Convent of Castellazzo, near Milan, obtained another copy of 
it in 1514; as did the Certosa of Pavia still another in the 
same year. In 1517, a copy was made for Paris; in 1529, 
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one for Mantua; and, a few years later, one for the Vatican, 
and another for the Escurial at Madrid. In 1600, Rubens 
painted a copy; and engravings without number have since 
made it familiar to all eyes. Of these engravings, that by 
Morghen is generally the most esteemed ; and his work, and 
another by Wagner, also well done, are those which are com- 
monly seen. A new engraving, the result of two years’ hard 
study and careful labor, will soon appear from the burin of 
F. Bacon. These facts are named merely to intimate the 
estimation in which this work has been held. 

And now one word as to the great artist himself. What 
an amount of study must he have given to this scene, to en- 
able. him to conceive it with so much truthfulness and force! 
And not in painting only, but in philosophy, engineering, in 
curious and exquisite machinery, he gave proof of exalted 
eminence. He worked in a quiet and serene spirit, with lit- 
tle of the enthusiasm of Raphael, and with none of the brio 
of Michael Angelo, but with a patience of labor and a long- 
ing for perfection that have never been surpassed. Who can 
study his own refined, gentle, thoughtful, spiritual face, with- 


out feeling that he was one of the most wonderful men that 
have lived? To him belongs the great praise of having fixed 
the conception which the world in all coming time will have 
of a scene, than which the world has seen none more signifi- 
cant. H. A. M. 


Practise thyself even in the things which thou despairest of 
accomplishing. For even the left hand, which is ineffectual for all 
other things for want of practice, holds the bridle more vigorously 
than the right hand; for it has been practised in this. 


I HAVE often wondered how it is that every man loves himself 
more than all the rest of men, but yet sets less value on his own 
opinion of himself than on the opinion of others. If, then, a god 
or a wise teacher should present himself to a man, and bid him 
to think of nothing, and to design nothing, which he would not ex- 
press as soon as he conceived it, he could not endure it even for a 
single day. So much more respect have we to what our neighbors 
shall think of us than to what we shall think of ourselves. 





HYMN. 
Ps. xlvi. 10: “Be still, and know that I am God.” 


In the shock of mighty armies 
Which the land with tumults fill, 
Learn, my soul, the lesson taught thee, 
And in waiting trust be still. 


Though the solid earth be shaken, 

And the mountains tottering fall, 
Yet, if God be our protection, 

Nought can harm, and nought appall. 


He, in every time of trouble, 
Is a present help indeed, 

And will to his children hearken 
In their darkest hour of need. 


He our country will deliver, 
If we call upon his name ; 

And the foes of Truth and Justice 
He will put to open shame. 


Come, behold what works he doeth ! — 
Making wars at length to cease ; 

Sending to earth’s farthest borders 
Messengers of love and peace ; 


Calling on the sinful nations 
To forsake their sins and pride, 
And believe the Saviour’s message, 


Who, for all who live, has died. 


He in earth will be exalted, 
And his purposes fulfil : 

Know, my soul, his power and goodness, 
And in waiting trust be still! 
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CONVERSATIONS OF THE SOUL WITH THE LORD. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FRANCIS THEREMIN, LATE COURT-PREACHER IN BERLIN, AND AUTHOR OF 
“THE AWAKING,” ‘‘ ELOQUENCE A VIRTUE,’ ETO., ETC. 


XII. 
BEFORE PARTAKING OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 
Tov declarest, O Lord! in thy Word, “ Behold, I stand at the 


door, and knock. If any man hear my voice, and open the door, 
I will come in to him, and will sup with him.” Thus, also, hast 
thou knocked at the door of my heart, and hast called upon 
me to draw nigh unto thee at thy Holy Table. From thee has 
this invitation come, and I have accepted it: I have not re- 
sisted thy grace. But still I do not find in myself that devo- 
tion, that composure, that holy longing, with which so great 
a feast ought to be celebrated. Therefore I come now before 
thy face, and entreat thee that thou wouldst prepare me for 
it; for I cannot do it myself. I can only pray for it when thy 
spirit prompts me: to will and to do comes always from thee. 
It is thy gift when we live rightly, act rightly, suffer rightly, 
die rightly. It is also thy gift when we rightly receive what 
thou offerest us in thy Holy Supper. Oh! bring all the powers 
of my soul into harmony, that none may separate or hold 
themselves back, but that all, with united effort, may direct 
themselves to thee and to thy heavenly gifts. 

For how gladly would I celebrate the Supper to-day, so 
that it may be blessed to myself, and well-pleasing to thee! 
How gladly would I be secured to-day from those sins of 
which I have so often been guilty in this sacred act! When 
I for the first time engaged in it, how little did I myself know 
what I was doing! how little did I recognize the greatness of 
thy love and mercy! how faintly did my unconverted heart 
perceive them! How seldom since then could I resolve to 
repeat this celebration! And, when I did thus resolve, was 
it not called forth more by outward urgency than by an 
inward need? Did I in those times always confess my sins 
with the deepest sorrow, and with a longing desire for holi- 
ness? Did I spend sufficient time in prayer, in the reading 
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of thy Word, in pondering my duties and my spiritual state ? 
Have I not often come to thy Holy Table still absorbed in 
worldly affairs ? and have I not, as soon as I have left it, thrown 
myself again into the whirl and confusion which they make ? 
Have I not thus lost the blessing which thou hadst given me 
notwithstanding this defective preparation, and which I ought 
to have kept more carefully? Oh! grant that to-day, and as 
often as I may yet celebrate thy Supper upon earth, I may 
avoid these great faults and sins. Grant that to-day and 
from henceforth I may contemplate thy heavenly gift with 
true faith and deep emotion, may receive it with open heart, 
and may keep it with unvarying faithfulness. 

O Lord! what mouth can express the greatness of this gift ? 
what created mind can fathom the mystery of thy Supper? 
“ Take, eat,” thou hast said: “ this is my body ; it ts broken for 
you. Drink ye all of it: this cup is the new testament of my 
blood !”” Thy body which was broken upon the cross, which 
arose, and with which thou didst ascend into heaven; thy 
blood which gushed out of thy wounds, — thou wilt give this 
to me! I cannot comprehend it. I am amazed; I feel my- 
self moved and agitated to the very depths of my heart: but 
thou hast said it, thou hast promised it ; therefore I believe 
it. Yes: thou hast indeed died for love of us; thou hast 
given up thy body to death for us. Why shouldst not thou, 
who hast all power, be able to leave to us also thy body in 
thy holy Supper? And where thy body is, art thou not there 
thyself? Canst thou give thy body without giving thyself? 
Lord, whither art thou leading me? From one height, from 
one depth, to another? Yes: I am to receive thyself, whom 
it will be my bliss in heaven to behold, — thyself, whom the 
angels adore with veiled faces. Thou wilt come to me with 
thy Father, and take up thine abode with me. Oh! strengthen 
me. Let me not at once sink back into the feeling of my 
unworthiness. Let me comprehend something, however little, 
of this mystery. Thou wilt give me thy body; thou wilt 
come to me, and unite thyself with me. Does not that mean 
that thou, by thy gracious, all-powerful, soul-healing pre- 
sence, takest away all the punishments which I, as so great a 
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sinner, have deserved? for how could he be still punished 
who had become one with thee? Does it not mean, that, 
between me and that world of light and holiness, a closer 
connection is to be formed, and that access is to be opened to 
my heart for its saving power? Does it not mean that thou 
wilt live in me, and that I also shall live in thee? 

But now, Lord, I am not able any longer to comprehend 
the overflowing riches of thy grace; and I yield to that 
impulse which leads me to explore all the depths of my 
misery and of my sin. But let every one examine himself! Thy 
holy apostle has admonished us. Ah! who would not 
examine himself when he stands before thy face, and when 
thou comest to unite thyself with him? Who would not, 
- before thy light, clearly recognize his own darkness? No: I 
will not conceal from myself a single one of my sins. Alas! 
how can I avoid turning my eyes upon them? They have 
been committed before thy holy sight; thou hast seen them ; 
thou seest them now; thou seest more than I see. Ah! 
forgive me also my unknown sins! But, for the very rea- 
son that they are all known to thee, it becomes easier for me 
to confess them to ‘thee. Why should I not tell thee what 
thou thyself already knowest? It becomes easier, I say, yea, 
it becomes possible, for me to acknowledge them to thee, be- 
cause thou wilt forgive them. Were it before a judge who 
threatened with punishment, I might perhaps have denied or 
have been silent: before the Redeemer, I may permit the 
tears of repentance to flow unchecked. Oh indescribable 
misery! more than all else worthy to be lamented. How 
have I offended thy faithful and loving heart! How have I 
injured my brethren! With what an insupportable burden 
have I laden my own heart! How many innocent joys 
which might have bloomed for me have I spoiled, and 
trampled down with my own feet! What fate would over- 
take me, if, where sin abounded, thy grace had not abounded 
much more! The fate of those who, in everlasting separa- 
tion from thee, are tormented by the worm which dieth not, 
and by the fire which is not quenched, —it shall not over- 
take me: for this thou hast died. It shall not overtake me: 
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so says thy Word to me; so says thy body, broken for me, 
which I am to receive. I have indeed, Lord, greatly sinned : 
but I will not harden myself; I will not repel thy grace; I 
will not believe the enemy of my soul when he tells me that 
I may be deprived of it. Thou wilt reconcile me with thy 
heavenly Father: I will permit myself to be reconciled. 
Thou offerest me forgiveness, and I accept it. No merit of 
my own have I; but I have thine: and thus I stand here, as 
it were, without sin, and gloriously adorned before God. 

But how I hate, O Lord! the sins which thou hast forgiven 
me, and through which I have been guilty of thy sufferings, 
the bitter pains of thy cross! How gladly would I cast them 
off! How gladly would I become like thee, whom I love in 
thy holiness! Ah! how I long in future to contend against - 
my depraved instincts with greater power ; to walk constantly 
in the way of life, and never more to forsake it; to labor in 
my calling for thy glory, and the salvation of my neighbor, 
with more perseverance and joy! I would have a heart 
disposed to greater gentleness towards my brethren, and 
would always be inclined to bear with their weaknesses, to for- 
give their offences, to rejoice in their prosperity, to alleviate 
their wants by personal sacrifices. I would that this terrible 
coldness which I usually have towards thee, my heavenly 
Father, towards thee my Redeemer, might be supplanted by 
a really fervent and consuming love. I would that I might 
ever delight in the reading of thy Word, ever feel the de- 
sire for prayer, ever walk in thy fellowship and before thy 
face. I would that this were so, Lord: it is my earnest desire. 
Thou willest it also. Thou, by entering into my heart and 
uniting thyself with me, wilt fulfil every thing in me that 
I wish. Oh! grant to me only that I may receive and hold 
fast what thou shalt give me; and let not thy rich blessing 
again be lost upon me. 

Often have I found myself, O Lord! in great sadness at thy 
Holy Supper ; and thou hast always fulfilled in me thy precious 
promise, — that thou wilt refresh all the weary and heavy- 
laden when they come to thee. When I thought that I and 
my beloved ones were threatened with some calamity, thy 
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altar appeared to me a refuge, whence fear and anxiety fled 
away, and where I felt myself safe in thy hand. When 
death robbed me of those whom I loved most, thou hast 
vouchsafed to me, at thy Holy Table, a deeper glance into thy 
invisible world, so that I could behold with the eyes of 
faith not only thyself, but also, at thy right hand, those for 
whom I mourned. And now, Lord, I belong not to those 
who are driven hither and thither by the storms of life ; but, 
after many tempests, thou hast caused a brighter and a calmer 
day to dawn upon me. For this I praise thee; and for this . 
I will praise thee at thy holy altar, as well as for the comfort 
and the help which I have received from thee in trouble and 
in grief. And yet, O Lord! although I count myself among 
the happy, I, too, am weary and heavy-laden, — laden with the 
misery of this earthly life, which makes me sigh for redemp- 
tion. O Lord! hear now my deepest, dearest, most ardent 
wishes. If I have so often implored thee to fulfil them, how 
much reason have I to do so now, — now, —at the moment 
when I shall receive the benefit of thy body and blood ; at this 
moment of grace, when no believer can pray in vain! Give 
me, O Lord! when the appointed time shall come, a peaceful 
and happy death! Give me, with all thy chosen ones, to be- 
hold thy glory in heaven! Give me there a joyful re-union 
with my friends! Keep them and me, while we live upon 
the earth, from grievous sorrows and temptations. Give me 
the power and the means to serve thee, to edify my brethren, 
and to help some that are in want! Grant that those with 
whom I stand in connection may be able to bear with me and 
with my many faults and infirmities; and that, when I have 
done any wrong, they may forgive me; and that, to my last 
hour, I may enjoy that great felicity, — to be beloved by some 
good men for thy sake. ; 

But I pray not for myself alone, but for all who to-day 
partake of thy Holy Supper. Among these, as thou knowest, 
are some souls very dear to me, closely allied to me by the 
sacred bonds of blood, of friendship, and of love. Oh, grant 
that what I have asked for myself may be bestowed upon 
them also, and in tenfold measure! To each one of them also 
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mercifully grant what I entreat for him especially, in the 
knowledge of his peculiar wants! May thy grace be richly 
poured out upon all those who shall eat with us of the same 
bread and drink of the same cup! May no one of them all, 
though they should number many hundred, receive thy Holy 
Supper unworthily, to his own injury and condemnation! If 
any one has sinned, even grievously sinned, may he in bitter 
tears repent of this grievous sin, and appear before thee jus- 
tified by faith! If there is in any heart even the least bitter- 
ness, oh, melt it away, and change it into love! Yes, Lord: 
may love, sincere, holy love, fill all those who approach thee 
to-day, as it fills those who are assembled about thee in thy 
heaven above! and oh grant that we all, who to-day celebrate 
thy Supper, may find ourselves at last meeting again at that 
feast which is to endure for ever ! 

Thus, then, will I approach thy holy altar, O Lord! Be 
it unto me according to thy promise. ‘Thou hast promised to 
give me thy body and thy blood; and I wait to receive thy 
body and thy blood, to receive thyself. What gift is greater 
in heaven or on earth? What moment is more holy and sub- 
lime than that when this gift comes into our possession? Let 
me rightly enjoy the blissfulness of this moment. Keep far 
from me all evil and distracting thoughts : I abhor them ; and, 
because I abhor them, I know, that, even if they should come, 
they cannot injure me. Let me remember thee; let me look 
confidently to thee, that I may behold thee alone; that the 
whole world besides may disappear from me: verily, I pos- 
sess the whole world in thee! Grant me, if it seem good to 
thee, some blessed tears of emotion; if not, yet grant me a 
deep earnestness and an elevated piety. Hear and answer all 
the many prayers which thy Spirit within me, with sighs that 
cannot be uttered, shall bear up before thy throne. Come to 
take thine abode in me, Lord; come into my heart: it is a 
poor, sinful heart ; but consecrate it for thy house, thy temple ; 
and may it be a place well-pleasing unto thee! Mayst thou 
never forsake it, but dwell in it through time and through 
eternity! Amen. 





LIFE. 


Whe first the yearning heart begins 
To feel the emptiness of earth, 

All unbaptized by faith divine, 

Which gives to life its noblest worth, — 


That heart goes forth, and earnest strives 
To have its restless questions solved. 
Ah! “ who will show me any good,” — 
Pure good, no more with guilt involved ? 


The skies look down with pitying eye ; 
They cannot answer to the soul : 
Silent, though beautiful, their voice 

Is heard not as the planets roll. 


The mountains in their grandeur rise ; 
The ocean heaves from shore to shore ; 
The landscape in its beauty breathes, 
But silent, — silent evermore. 


O restless spirit! God alone, 

Speaking to thine own depths within, 
Can whisper peace and hope and power 
To one who flees from self and sin. 


** Go forth, — go forth in holy prayer ; 
Thy simplest, humblest duties seek, — 
Fulfilling all, as given of Heaven, 
With spirit cheerful, gentle, meek, — 


And thou shalt feel fresh, opening life 
Flowing like waters through thy soul, 
Reviving all thy barren wastes, 

And spreading beauty o’er the whole.” 


BiEssEpD is the calamity that makes us humble; though so re- 
pugnant thereto is our nature, in our present state, that, after 
a while, it is to be feared a second and sharper calamity would be 
wanted to cure us of our pride in having become so humble. — 
Coleridge. 
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A NEW RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN THE WEST. 


At the breaking-out of the war, there was a small Liberal 
society, in the town of Berlin, Wis., with a pastor inspired 
with fervent zeal, and, as will be seen by the article which 
follows, by a beautiful Christian spirit. They heard the call 
of the country in its hour of trial. Some of the members 
enlisted in the army: the pastor became chaplain of the Fifth 
Regiment, Wisconsin Volunteers ; which is now in the Army 
of the Potomac, fighting its way to Richmond. The wife of 
the devoted pastor, having had a medical education, formed 
a band of nurses, which was approved and accepted by the 
governor of the State; and early in September, 1861, she 
went under orders from Washington to St. Louis, and bore 
an important part in opening the three largest military hospi- 
tals there. After the battle of Pittsburg Landing, owing to 
failure of four days of help hourly expected to arrive, she 
went through extraordinary hardships in ministering to the 
sick and wounded, and was carried back in her husband’s 
arms, entirely prostrated, to Wisconsin. The pastor was active 
in forming soldiers’ aid societies, under commission of the 
governor, before being called to the chaplaincy of the Fifth 
Regiment. 

Owing in part to this absorption of its life in the great 
cause, the little society at Berlin ceases to exist for the pres- 
ent as an organized body; but it has sown good seed and 
diffused a leaven to be heard of in time to come. There 
could not be a keener satire upon the dogmatic orthodoxy of 
these times than that suggested by the fact, that it cannot hold 
and include such spirits as these of the Berlin Society. This 
pastor had been previously tried for heresy, and expelled from 
a theological school. After taking charge of the Berlin 
Society, a quarterly convention was organized under its 
auspices, which sought to draw together the friends of a free 
spiritual Christianity throughout that section of the State. 
We have been exceedingly interested, as we doubt not our 
readers will be, with the enterprise, as our brother, the former 
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pastor, describes it. He sends us this account, written just 
before his regiment broke camp for the stirring battle-scenes 
which are now thrilling the heart of the country. It seems, 
that though the Berlin Society has given up its organization, 
in the absence of the pastor and some of its members, the quar- 
terly convention still continues. ‘he pastor is poet as well 
as preacher and Good Samaritan, and supplies his people with 
their hymns and spiritual songs. He writes, “I hope, if I live 
through the war, to return to my home and State, and carry 
on the good work there begun to a glorious consummation, 
till God’s kingdom shall come, and his will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” ‘To which we respond a hearty amen. 

It seems the convention is sometimes a camp-meeting in the 
open air. Our readers will not fail to note in the hymns an 
out-door freedom and breezy motion, having no flavor of in- 
door and hot-bed theology, but the freshness of the morning 
air and the deep blue sky. But we give place to our corre- 
spondent who thus describes the new enterprise ; premising, 
that, out of the hymns which he sends us, we select only 
specimens, reserving the others for another time. 8. 


HYMNOLOGY AND DOCTRINES OF THE LIBERAL RELIGIOUS ELE- 
MENT IN THE WEST. 


BY A NATIVE WESTERN MAN. 


Mucu has been said and written that was wise, and also 
much that was otherwise, in our denomination (Unitarian), 
about the condition and prospects of Liberal Christianity in 
the West; but while our New-England friends, with well- 
meaning nicety of speculation, are subtly philosophizing upon 
the probabilities of the case, the live sterling work goes 
bravely on, unheard of, unrecognized, still ix Nazareth, but 
to be made manifest in due season. The great teeming West 
is too deeply and earnestly busy with developing her own 
industries, her own enterprises, her own characters, her own 
religion, to give much heed to ideal efforts in her behalf; 
albeit she will receive kindly and gratefully any “labors of 
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love” that come as a grace from the spirit, rather than as a 
grant from the sect. 

In September, 1861, the little Unitarian Society at Berlin, 
Wis., instituted a quarterly convention, to hold two-day meet- 
ings regularly in that section of the State, on so broad a plan, 
that Unitarians, Universalists, Spiritualists, Swedenborgians, 
and all liberal-minded people of any sect, party, or class, or 
of none at all, who were inquiring the way out of Calvinistic 
dogmatism and influences, might thus assemble themselves 
together to speak and to hear of a better way; and in spite 
of the disturbing influences of war time, and the absence in 
the public service of its leading spirit, the convention has 
met regularly ever since, and has made itself one of the “in- 
stitutions” of that region. And I can perhaps in no way 
give so good and fair an idea of its animus and spirit as by 
quoting here some of the hymns written and printed expressly 
for its use. 

Here is one written purposely for the tune of “ Old Hun- 
dred,” and a favorite at opening or closing of a meeting : — 


Let Morn her psalm of wonder raise, 

And Noon’s resplendent light give praise, 
And Evening’s solemn voice break forth 
From east and west, from south and north. 


The Lord Jehovah rules in love 

The climes of earth and worlds above ; 
And all his works before him bow, 
Whose days are one eternal Now. 


To bear the lamp of life, 
And speak the rising day ; 
To stay the elements of strife, 

And charm their ills away ; 


To soothe the weary doubt, 
The soul’s distrust of God, 
And call the spirit’s beauty out 

By paths it never trod; 


To make our voices ring 

With old truths grandly new, 
And in our life’s example bring 

The Master’s fresh to view, — 
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Be this our holy aim, 
Be this our dear employ, 

Till heaven and earth one mingling flame 
Breathes up of purest joy. 


The next one I quote is designed for the tune of “ Auld 
Lang Syne :” — 


A living thought ye cannot chain, 
A truth ye cannot burn; 

And fitful Error strives in vain 
The march of Mind to turn: 
The waves of Life roll proudly on 

To swell the tide of Truth 
That mirrors back the rising dawn 
Of man’s immortal youth. 


Ye mountains! lift your heads sublime 
To hail the glorious morn; 

For out the spirit-night of Time 
The lands are being born; 

And heaven to earth makes glad reply, 
With Love’s inspiring voice, 

As Hope goes singing through the sky 
To bid the world rejoice. 


O nations, rise! it is the hour 
To shake off drowsy sleep : 

The night of Error’s darkening power 
Flies down the eternal deep ; 

And God’s pure sunlight, bursting through 
The shades of ancient doubt, 

Reveals the spirit-world to view, 
And calls our praises out. 


These quarterly conventions are held in a grove, whenever 
the weather will admit of it; and here is the special hymn 
for such occasions : — 


In God’s green groves we will rejoice, 
And here our anthems raise, 

Where Nature tunes her varied voice, 
And sings her songs of praise. 


With birds and blossoms, brook and breeze, 
Our melodies arise, 
All sweetly whispering through the trees 
To angels in the skies. 
VOL. XXXI. 52 
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The hopes of every age and clime 
Stand forth in bright review ; 

The prophets of the olden time 
Rejoicing with the new. 


Oh! let our hearts and lips unite 
The fervent hymn to swell, 
And feel the spirit’s pure delight 

As tongue can never tell. 


Here is one made for the popular plaintive air of “ Lily 
Dale :” — 
’Tis a holy belief, a happy belief, 
That God of his love will provide, 
In our moments of sorrow, temptation, and grief, 
A beautiful angel-guide. 
Kind angel, dear angel, sweet angel-guide, 
Now your loved voice whispers from the angel-land 
Far over the soul-river’s tide. 


Oh! come, let us sing till our voices shall ring 
Through the realms of the spirit so wide, 
And the deep-yearning prayer of the soul ever bring 
The beautiful angel-guide. 
Kind angel, dear angel, &c. 


In love let us live, to forget and forgive 
The errors of weakness and pride ; 
In our free hearts infolding, at morn, noon, and eve, 
The beautiful angel-guide. 
Kind angel, dear angel, &c. 


In Christ we read the law, 

The way, the truth, the life; 
And see the glory which he saw, 
And feel his kindling love to draw 

Our hearts away from strife. 


In Christ, the man divine 
Of all-embracing love, 
We see God’s fatherhood to shine, 
And feel man’s brotherhood benign, 
As love-taught from above. 


In Christ, the living head 
Of spirits bound or free, 
We hail the living from the dead, 
And feel no more a pang of dread 
To pass the Lethean Sea. 
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In Christ, the Son of God, 

We learn what we may be: 
Perfected by the chastening rod, 
We leave to Time this fleshly clod, 

And grasp eternity. 


Out of the land of fear we come, 
Whose God is a vengeful God, 
To find in love our heavenly home, 
And freedom large and broad. 


Out of the vales of doubt we come, 
Whose air is a vacuous air, 

To find in faith the glorious bloom 
Of all that is good and fair. 


Out of the bonds of sect we come, 
Whose love is a darkening love, 
To feel Christ’s liberty illume 
Our souls .rom the spheres above. 


Out of the caves of sin we come, 
Whose breath is a dungeon breath, 

To find in grace abundant room, 
And victory over death. 


Come, touch the silent heart, 
And quicken all its powers, 

Ye heavenly loves! that can impart 
Your own sweet life to ours. 


Arise, ye sleeping souls ! 

The day is shining bright, 
And God’s creation vast unrolls 

Its floods of living light. 


Oh! seek the golden gate 
Where Truth stands at the door; 

Nor in your darkness longer wait, 
For life is on before. 


Breathe forth in gentle tones 
The harmonizing prayer, 

Like zephyrs from the spirit-zones, 
Till love beams everywhere ; 


And swell the soft refrain 
Of soul-inspiring praise, 

Till angel-voices catch the strain 
In more exalted lays. 
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These are perhaps sufficient to show that the movement 
which they pertain unto is not infidel at least to a living, spi- 
ritual faith in God, Christ, heaven, and humanity: but the 
author of these hymns was, less than four years ago, tried for 
heresy in, and expelled from, a theological school ; his views 
being declared “‘ not a proper Christian belief at all.” Holy 
Christ, who are thy disciples? These Wisconsin Liberalists 
make little account of formulas about Christ, whether he be 
thought of as “very God,” or an angel come down from 
heaven, or as a perfected or divine man ; but the life in Christ, 
the becoming true and living disciples, faithful, practical 
brothers and sisters and fellow-workers with the lowly Naza- 
rene, according to the standard of fellowship which he gave, — 
this is believed and preached and prayed and sung with a fer- 
vent sincerity worthy of so sublime a cause; not always, you 
may be sure, in the finely drawn discriminating phrase and 
classic utterance of long-time-schooled New England, but in 
bold, strong, vigorous speech, pregnant with life, energy, and 
meaning, by men and women with equal freedom; divinity 
in the rough, having the spirit and the power, and waiting 
God’s good time to clothe upon itself the fittest specific form 
of outward comeliness. 

The following is a concise summary of their doctrines or 
teachings, so far as they concern theology : — 


1. Whatsoever is naturally and scientifically true cannot be 
theologically false. 

2. The laws of Nature, so called, are but the mode of God’s 
direct and directing energies in creation and providence; and the 
work or processes of creation cease not, but go on continuously 
from age to age, successively from lower to higher forms and con- 
ditions of life. 

3. Divine inspiration is a fact in human experience, and must 
be so accredited by any correct science of mind, or philosophy of 
history. 

4, The religion of Jesus Christ is at once revealed religion, 
natural religion, rational religion, and the absolute religion. 

5. The real and living verity of the future life and the spirit- 
world is a doctrine which can appeal confidently to the Bible, to 
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history, and to science, for its substantial proof and reasonable 
confirmation. 

6. Any act done, intention cherished, or desire indulged in, 
which we know to be not right and good and pure before God, 
that is sin, — at once sin against God and against our own highest 
and best spiritual welfare. 

7. There is no divine, eternal, spiritual truth, nor any true and 
perfect happiness, either in this world or in the spirit-world, ex- 
cept that which is in and of the Christ-like life, character, and 
spirit. 


Such is the inchoate Church of the Future in the great 
teeming West. 


RANDOM READINGS. 


WASHINGTON REVISITED. 


Just three years ago, we made a flying trip to the metropolis 
of the nation. Civil war was then a new and strange experience, 
and few persons were willing to believe that it would be of long 
continuance. Time has proved that most of us were neither pro- 
phets, nor sons of prophets. The signs of strife and bloodshed in 
Washington then were as nothing compared with the war-doings 
of the present day and hour. Then we found some half-dozen 
sick in an extemporized hospital within the walls of the Capitol : 
now the city is thronged with the sick and wounded, whilst sci- 
ence and love have reduced the care of them to a most admirable 
system. Then a few sentinels paced about the public grounds: 
now the mounted orderly is found at almost every corner, and files 
of soldiers, or squads of cavalry, patrol the streets. You may see 
trains of ambulances, with their sad burdens of the wounded, and 
the huge Government wagons, with the six tough little mules, lum- 
ber along the muddy or dusty ways of our shabby genteel chief 
city. Then there had been no Bull Run; no great defeat to make 
us sober, no great victory to make us hopeful. How happy that 
we did not then know what the future had in store! Now there 
comes again and again from the “front” the fearful story of a 
huge battle; and one finds himself inquiring about this and the 
other friend who was certainly in the fray, and who might be 
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amongst the missing or the dead. How strangely would have 
fallen upon the ear even then such words as these, spoken of a 
staid Bostonian and his wife: ‘“‘ They have been to the city to see 
their son (a respectable gentleman of the nineteenth century, and 
a graduate of old Harvard), who has just returned from a raid” ! 
Where, in what age of the world, are we? Verily the times do not 
change as rapidly as we suppose. Raids were not then so barba- 
rous, after all! f 

Washington is profoundly interesting in these times, not for its 
really magnificent public buildings (and these, in common days, 
richly deserve and repay a visit), not for its body of legislators still 
in session (of whom a word presently), but for its glorious company 
of suffering heroes with their faithful nurses. We have been at 
pains to talk with many of our wounded men, as they lay upon 
their beds, as they wandered about the hospital-grounds, as they 
made their way slowly back in railroad-cars or in street-cars 
to their country homes; and, again and again, their intelligence, 
their manly bearing, their determined yet often humane and gen- 
tle spirit, filled us with admiration. In our experience, the coarse, 
rough men have been the exceptions; and, whilst the sights and 
sounds of war sadden one very deeply, the faces and the speech of 
the warriors do one unspeakable good. We are satisfied that such 
an army was never gathered before. And it was very instructive 
to see how determined the men all were upon success at any cost. 
Their countenances lighted up instantly when they said that there 
were good prospect and hope of retreating no more. Everywhere 
there was a most hearty indorsement of Gen. Grant’s ‘ proposi- 
sition to fight it out on this line, if it takes all summer.” And 
those who took upon themselves the charge of nursing the sick do 
not grow weary. In every department there is the greatest activity, 
guided now by the most admirable system. Rev. Mr. Gaylord, in 
the Campbell Hospital, has succeeded wonderfully in creating an 
atmosphere of gladdening elements for the sick to breathe. We 
name him because we came into contact with him, and could form 
some opinion from personal observation of what he is doing. Be- 
lieving in good books, he does not believe that a book must be dull 
in order to be good. His library is a very satisfactory one. He 
has not declined, spite of those who shake the head, the entertain- 
ment of private theatricals, so keeping the men together, instead 
of leaving them to avail themselves of every permission to ex- 
change the gathering-room of the hospital for the lager-beer 
saloon, or worse. 
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These are the cheering things about Washington. They are 
abundant compensations for so much there which is “ beastly” 
(we must be suffered in the use of this strong old English word) 
and disheartening. As to the hotels, they give one a perpetual 
sense of being in the dirt, of touching it on every side, of eating 
it, of drinking it, of sleeping in it, of breathing it in with every 
breath. One sympathizes entirely with the impudent fellow, who, 
when asked by the attendant of a steamboat to take off his boots 
before putting the feet that covered’ them into one of the berths, 
replied, ‘“‘ Thank you, it is no matter: they ain’t my best!” You 
walk upon dirt. You are smoked and spit upon. The private 
houses we do not know: we presume, of course, that as there are 
ladies, very many, in Washington, these are all right; but, aside 
from these, the hospitals alone are clean. As to the habits of the 
people about the hotels, the metropolis, we are sorry to say, fitly 
represents the land, which is fast becoming again a land of drunk- 
ards. We want some sort of temperance league far more even 
than we want a league in behalf of economy. Everywhere men 
drink, and the liquors are of the vilest sort. Where, in old times, 
there was one old-fashioned bar-room, with the array of decanters 
which were at least honest, we have a score of “ nasty” (we must 
use the word) “ saloons” with their vile poisons. It was sadly 
instructive to watch the drinkers. Think of the condition of the 
stomach which could be quieted only with brandy and peppermint! ~ 
What good can ever come to a generation of inebriates ? 

But the hard, sensual look of so many in Washington is not 
more discouraging than the trifling of so many of our legislators. 
The larger part of them are small men. What an outrage upon 
a community, every household of which is more or less a place of 
bereavement, to spend costly time in personal altercations, in giving 
each other the lie, as it was our ill-fortune to hear honorable gen- 
tlemen doing, whilst brave men were dying for them and for all of 
us at the “front,” or waiting for treatment in the extemporized 
and over-crowded hospitals, or rather houses (for every house was 
a hospital), of Fredericksburg! And they couldn’t even be short 
in their trifling, but must still spin out the weary and silly words 
of boyish strife. How we longed, as we listened, to have the 
provost marshal come down upon them, and order every babbler 
into the ranks. Whilst the legislators waste time in this way, the 
Government and the army are laboring night and day to bring to 
a happy issue our great contest. Would to God that the people 
would take time from money-making and pleasure-seeking, and be 
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at some pains to send their ablest and best men to Congress, com- 
pelling them to go, and cleaning out at one sweep the whole brood 
of politicians of every party and stripe ; those who profess morality 
and trade in philanthropy along with the rest! Legislation is one 
of the mysteries. Legislation calls for faith in God, who saves us, 
spite of our follies. Do we speak too strongly ?, Who will say it ? — 
who, that has ever read the record of Congressional debate, often 
of a character that would reflect no honor upon a third-rate debat- 
ing society? Oh for some men! Let us confess that philanthropic 
zeal, real or pretended, is not the only requisite in the legislator ; 
that men of power and scope and energy owe their services to the 
country. We shall come to no good until the calling of the states- 
man is held to be sacred ; until men are drawn into it from above, 
as they ought to be drawn into the Church. The politician is out 
of place in any model commonwealth ; one of the plain tokens of 
the Fall. It is the people that shall save us, under God, and that 
in spite of the politicians; and possibly the war is to bring 
before us leaders who will supplant the whole tribe of abstraction- 
ists, pettifoggers, and self-seekers, and give to a brave democracy 
some born kings. Praise the Lord, we want no office; and shall 
not be likely to ask any favor from one of our little great men. 

E. 


PRAYER, PHILOSOPHY, AND FACT. 


A CONTRIBUTOR sends us a brief essay, neatly and clearly writ- 
ten, on the subject of prayer. We give the essay, and subjoin a 
fact in illustration taken from the life of Washington Allston. 
We do not suppose that his prayer was supernaturally answered 
any more than all prayer is so answered. It is an interesting fact, 
however, that those who live prayerful lives —— by which we mean 
those who have daily communings with God, and strive after a life 
consistent therewith, and into which God’s spirit can delight to 
flow — have tokens of the divine answer which are not to be mis- 
taken or reckoned as “ coincidences.” They become conscious of a 
divine direction and aid, and the consciousness becomes a part of 
their being. There may be no facts which indicate open interfer- 
ence; the Divine Providence veils itself in common incidents: but 
there will be evidence that they are involved in a divine life-plan, 
and that all events, even to the most trivial, are harmonized by it. 
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WHY SHOULD I PRAY? 


“Tt is not an unusual thing for persons of an inquiring, philosophical 
habit of mind to ask themselves or others, ‘ What good it does to pray; 
what use there is in prayer.’ If God has foreordained all things, what- 
soever comes to pass; if all events in Nature and Providence are fixed, 
irrevocably fixed, from the foundations of the world, — then how can it be 
presumed that the wants or wishes of a creature, a mere speck in the 
universe, will be heeded? How can it reasonably be expected that gene- 
ral, universal laws shall be changed or suspended or modified, in however 
slight a degree, to meet the peculiarities, the clashing desires, of individual 
cases? Now, these are hard questions; and I know not, that, as strictly 
metaphysical inquiries, they have ever received entirely satisfactory an- 
swers: if so, I have never seen them. But still there are two things 
about the matter, which we do know. We know, that, in all times of dan- 
ger or distress, when human strength and sagacity fail, it is an instinct 
of our nature to pray. We know, too, that this natural instinct was 
implanted by God himself; not ingrafted by any scientific process, but 
born with us, and common to all ages and all conditions of men all over 
the world. What, then, must we infer as a matter of logical necessity, 
aside from any precepts of revelation? Why, manifestly, that prayer is 
a reasonable thing, unless our nature be a self-contradiction; unless God 
be untrue to his works; unless he be obnoxious to the charge of caus- 
ing in us a hungering of spirit, and yet has furnished no heavenly manna ; 
unless he has given us yearning affections, and yet has provided nothing 
but an abstract law to which their tendrils may cling; unless, in a word, 
he has given us an intellectual and moral nature, quick with eager sympa- 
thies and kindling aspirations merely to mock us. But, as this supposi- 
tion cannot be made in respect to God, we are driven, notwithstanding 
any metaphysical difficulties in the case, to the conclusion, that men may 
pray without being guilty of any absurdity at least. The positive utility 
of prayer is oftentimes illustrated by different persons in different ways. 
Some suppose that prayer in its influence is entirely reflexive ; that though 
it may not affect God, yet it does affect the individual who offers it. The 
river of God’s love and mercy flows through the world. Men, by praying, 
may not be able to change its course a hair’s breadth: yet they may bring 
themselves to the verdure and beauty which clothe its banks; they may 
quench the fever of their thirst with its cooling waters. I know that 
Coleridge does not think much of this view. I remember that some- 
where he speaks of prayer, offered with no higher faith than this, as no 
better than the moanings: of a wounded lion in his solitary den, or the 
howlings of a dog with his eyes fixed on the moon. But, after all, I think 
that this reflexive influence, though it may not be all, is yet an important 
part, of the influence of prayer. I have seen or heard it somewhere illus- 
trated in this way. A steamship is pursuing its majestic way across the 
ocean. Behind it, a man is following in a little boat attached to the ship 
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by a rope. One end of the rope is fastened to the prow of the boat: the 
other end, passing over a pulley in the stern of the ship, is brought back, 
and is in the hand of the man in the little boat. Now, it is obvious, that 
though the man, by pulling at his end of the rope, may not affect the 
course or motion of the ship in the least, though he may not draw the 
great ship the thousandth part of an inch towards himself, yet he will 
bring himself to the ship. Just so it is with us. Prayer is the golden 
cord let down from the throne, prefigured three thousand years ago by a 
heathen poet. If we cling to this golden cord, we may not bring God 
down to us; we need not: but we know that he can and will bring us up 
to him. And it matters little whether God come to us, or we go to him, 
provided only that our spirits, whether in the body or out of the body, be 
with him.” 


INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF ALLSTON. 


“Soon after Allston’s marriage with his first wife, the sister of the late 
Dr. Channing, he made his second visit to Europe. After a residence 
there of little more than a year, his pecuniary wants became very pressing 
and urgent; more so than at any other period of his life. On one of these 
occasions, as he himself used to narrate the event, he was in his studio, 
reflecting with a feeling of almost desperation upon his condition. His 
conscience seemed to tell him that he had deserved his afflictions, and 
drawn them upon himself, by his want of due gratitude for past favors 
from Heaven. His heart seemed filled all at once with the hope that God 
would listen to his prayers, if he would offer up his direct expression of 
penitence, and ask for divine aid. He accordingly locked his door, with- 
drew to a corner of the room, threw himself upon his knees, and prayed 
for a loaf of bread for himself and wife. While thus employed, a knock 
was heard at the door. A feeling of momentary shame at being detected 
in this position, and a feeling of fear lest he might have been observed, 
induced him to hasten, and open the door. A stranger inquired for Mr. 
Allston. He was anxious to learn who was the fortunate purchaser of 
the painting ‘Angel Uriel,’ regarded by the artist as one of the master- 
pieces which had won the prize at the Academy. He was told that it had 
not been sold. 

“*Can it be possible ? Not sold? Where is it to be had ?’ 

“¢In this very room. Here it is,’ producing the painting from the 
corner, and wiping off the dust. ‘It is for sale: but its value has never 
yet, to my idea of its worth, been adequately appreciated ; and I would 
not part with it.’ 

‘“** What is the price ?’ 

“*T have done fixing any nominal sum. I have always so far exceeded 
my offers, I leave it for you to name the price.’ 

‘¢* Will four hundred pounds be an adequate recompense ?’ 

“Tt is more than I ever asked for it.’ 

“«* Then the painting is mine.’ 
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“ The stranger introduced himself as the Marquis of Stafford, and be- 
came from that moment one of the warmest friends of Mr. Allston. The 
instantaneous relief thus offered by the liberality of this noble visitor was 
always regarded by Mr. Allston as a direct answer to his prayer, and it 
made a deep impression upon his mind. To this event he was wont ever 
after to attribute the increase of devotional feelings which became a promi- 
nent trait in his character.” 


THE SUPERNATURAL LIFE OF THE SOUL. 


Gop never forgives a sinner, without, at the same time, infusing 
grace into his soul. The Pharisees stood round and wondered 
when Jesus pronounced his audible absolution over the outcast 
sinner: they would have wondered still more if they had seen 
what the angels saw, — the marvellous change in her sinful soul. 
Was it light from heaven that came and wrapped her round, un- 
seen by mortal eye, yet visible to angelic sight? As the sweet 
words fall from the lips of Jesus, a voice of joy is heard in heaven, 
loud as when the “‘ morning stars praised God together, and the 
sons of God made a joyful melody” at creation’s first dawn. But 
not even the pure light which burst in all its stainless plenitude 
upon the darkness can compare in brightness with the grace which 
is infused into the sinner’s soul, when God takes him back into his 
favor. In this, at least, light is like the grace of God, that it is 
not material; but it belongs to the world of sense, while grace 
enters into an order which neither tongue can tell, nor heart con- 
ceive. It is a part of that great spiritual world of which news 
have reached us, which we know, but which we have never seen. 
This alone we know, —there is a spiritual quality which lends its 
own special lustre to the soul of Jesus, before which even the 
natural glories of that beautiful spirit grow pale; a brightness 
distinguishable amidst the very splendors of the Godhead to which 
it is united, and raising its operations to a height in some sense 
proportionate to the divine Person of the eternal world. That 
quality is sauctifying grace. Or turn to look at an angel’s being, 
crowning the beauty of those glorious seraphim, adding unuttera- 
ble strength of loving to spirits already formed for heavenly love, 
heating to tenfold vehemence the living lamps that stream and 
burn before the throne of God. There is a quality, the absence of 
which is the difference between these selfsame angels and demons 
in hell: that, again, is sanctifying grace. To what shall I liken 
that hallowing influence which comes pouring down from the lips 
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of Jesus into the Magdalene’s soul? It is soft and gentle and 
noiseless as light. But, once more, it would be doing it wrong to 
call it by that name, unless, indeed, we say that it is a reflection of 
the inaccessible light which is the dwelling-place of the King im- 
mortal, invisible. It is spiritual; yet it is not a substance. It is 
not the habit of charity, though it makes our hearts burn and glow 
with heavenly love. It is not the Holy Spirit of God: and it is 
necessary to give you that warning; for so intense is its beauty, so 
glorious is its loveliness, that some have mistaken it for God. 

If I would compare it to any thing, I would say that it was the 
supernatural life of the soul, just now dead in sin, like the vital 
force coming upon the organism of the body, and raising its mere 
chemical elements to the rank of living things. Sanctifying grace 
is a spiritual quality, which makes the soul to live a heavenly 
life. — The Holy Communion ; its Philosophy, Theology, and Prac- 
tice. By Jonn Bernarp Daceairns. 


THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE IN WAR. 


BrotHeErR FERNALD’s treatise, ** God in his Providence,” abounds 


in exceedingly apt illustrations, and applications to all states and 
conditions. It is hard to see the ‘order of disorder” when we 


are involved in the confusion; but those who look down from 
above see it and us involved in the eternal harmony. Here is some 
of Fernald’s very beautiful philosophizing : — 


“The whole process is corrective in its nature, and tends to greater and 
greater harmony. It could not at all be permitted without this tendency ; 
and the true and manifest principle is, that no evil is permitted which is 
not the most direct means of preventing a greater. We cannot see in 
each individual case the justice of their sufferings who fall victims to the 
desperadoes of the earth: they are frequently innocent and harmless. 
Whole populations of unoffending inhabitants may be swept off by one 
unholy war, and countless human beings fall a prey to. unconscionable 
villanies. But yet we should remember that sin has defiled, more or less, 
the whole human race; and though we cannot see the cause in many in- 
dividual cases, yet the cause undoubtedly exists in some plague-spot or 
other of many a sacrifice to mysterious death. But let us leave these 
generalities, and come to some specifications. How much more is a prin- 
ciple, once gained in the world, an established principle of liberty or jus- 
tice, than the sacrifice of whole armies in war to secure it! What were 
all the cost of the American Revolution in blood and treasure compared 
with liberty and free institutions? The blessings thus secured will de- 
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scend to uncounted generations through all time; while the men who 
perished in the struggle were few, comparatively ; and even these lost no 
life but the bodily life, and by that conflict by divine appointment to their 
proper places in the spiritual world. And so, when God lets loose some 
tyrant to scourge the human race, and destroy property and men by the 
hundred thousand, we may rest assured that it is not without some cause 
in the evils of that very humanity, and to procure blessings which by no 
other means could follow. Evil has created the crisis; and by evil, under 
a good Providence, it must be met. The Divine Providence is as much in 
the evil, or over the evil, as in the good. And how much cause of grati- 
tude we have, and what consolation should we take, situated as we are in 
this evil and calamitous world, to know that the plan is so vast, so com- 
plicated and grand, embracing with most wonderful particularity both 
worlds and all eternity in its reach, and that our little affairs which so per- 
plex us are conducted with the same steady and everlasting order as the 
movements of the planets or the quenching of a sun in the mighty con- 
stellations !” 


WADSWORTH AND SEDGWICK. 


Tue chaplain whose communication we have given in the pre- 
ceding pages wrote just before the advance. “I am in the Sixth 


Army Corps, under Gen. Sedgwick. Gen. Grant reviewed the 
corps yesterday. The army is in splendid condition and spirits, 
and terribly in earnest.” Events have since verified these words in 
the hardest fought battles of the war, perhaps with the most hope- 
ful prognostics. These victories have cost some of the best blood 
of the Republic, in the loss of two splendid officers, — Wadsworth 
and Sedgwick. They were not only splendid officers, but noble 
specimens of American character and of human nature. Wads- 
worth was a man of fine culture and enlarged Christian philan- 
thropy, who had used his ample means and opportunities in doing 
good, in improving the system of popular education in his native 
State, and in purchasing and distributing useful books on house- 
hold economy. His white, silvery hairs symbolized well the purity 
and benignity of his life. Many are the homes where his name 
will be pronounced with blessings and tears of grateful love. 
Sedgwick was as good and upright as he was brave. He was in 
Kansas, and belonged to the United-States regular troops at the 
time of the troubles there, when the administration at Washington 
was hounding them on to harass the free settlers, under the dicta- 
tion of the slaveocracy. Sedgwick nobly refused to be a tool in 
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such hands ; and, in every way he could, helped and favored the 
Kansas settlers. These men have gone up to a place in history, to 
live long in its annals by their noble deeds and stainless fame. 


“ How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
With all their country’s wishes blest !” 


HOW TO LIVE LONG: A NEW METHOD. 


Tue “ Annual of Scientific Discovery ” tells us, that M. Robin, 
an eminent French chemist, in a memoir recently presented to the 
French Academy, argues that human life may be greatly prolonged 
by taking what he calls ‘ lacteal acid ;” which, in good Saxon, is 
sour milk. Thus he argues: The mineral matter which forms 
an ingredient in most of our food is left in the system to harden 
and stiffen it, and hinder the vital processes. Human beings are 
furnaces always kindled. Life exists only in combustion, which 
takes place in our bodies as in our chimneys, leaving a deposit 
which is ultimately fatal to life. It forms incrustations on the 
arteries, cartilages, and valves of the heart. Hence the old age of 
the human body. As buttermilk abounds in the ‘ lacteal acid,” 
and, so says the Frenchman, “is an agreeable kind of food,” he 
strongly recommends its habitual use to remove the mineral matter 
and keep the body young. 

We take it that the mind must be kept young also, the feelings 
fresh and joyous, our love of nature and man and woman always 
alive and abounding, else old age will creep over us, the butter- 
milk notwithstanding. 8. 


CENSURE AND RIDICULE. 


No one ought to pride himself of his moral courage, merely be- 
cause he can endure censure and opposition. ‘These will arouse 
and stimulate the latent energies, if such exist. Many a person 
can endure these, and even thrive by them, who could not bear to 
be ridiculed or laughed at; and yet, until ridicule and laughter 
have come to fall upon our ears like “the crackling of thorns 
under a pot,” we cannot be said fairly to have overcome the 
world. Children should be early taught neither to use ridicule, 
nor to be turned aside by it; for you always observe that this more 


than censure grates on the sensitive nature of childhood, and 
touches the place of tears. S. 
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WESLEY PREACHING FROM HIS FATHER’S TOMBSTONE. 


On his return, he passed rapidly through many towns, preaching 
daily. He stopped at an inn in Epworth, the parish of his father, 
and his own birthplace. The curate, who was a drunkard, refused 
him the pulpit. David Taylor, Lady Huntingdon’s servant, was 
with him, and announced, as the congregation retired from the 
church, that Wesley would preach in the graveyard in the after- 
noon. He accordingly stood upon his father’s tombstone, and 
preached to such a congregation as Epworth had never seen before. 
For one week he daily took his stand above the ashes of his father, 
and “ cried aloud to the earnestly attentive congregations.” He 
must have deeply felt the impressive associations of the place, but 
paused not to record his emotions. His one great work of preach- 
ing, preaching day and night, seemed wholly to absorb him. His 
hearers, however, felt the power of his word and of the scene. 
God bowed their hearts, he says; and on every side, as with one 
accord, they lifted up their voices, and wept: several dropped down 
as dead. A gentleman came to hear him, who boasted that he was 
of no religion, and had not been in a church for thirty years. The 
striking scene of the churchyard could, probably, alone have 
brought him to hear Wesley. He was smitten under the sermon ; 
and, when it was ended, stood like a statue, looking up to the 
heavens. Wesley asked, ‘Are you a sinner ?” —‘“ Sinner enough,” 
he replied with a broken voice, and remained gazing upward till 
his friends pressed him into his carriage and took him home. Ten 
years later, Wesley saw him, and was agreeably surprised to find 
him strong in faith, though fast failing in body. For some years, 
he said, he had been rejoicing in God, without either doubt or fear ; 
and was now waiting for the welcome hour when he should depart, 


and be with Christ. 


VISIT TO FLETCHER OF MADELEY. 


Durte this visit at Ireland’s house, an humble Wesleyan itin- 
erant, on his way to Cornwall, stopped at Bristol to greet the 
Arminian champion. As he arrived at the mansion with two 
fellow-itinerants, Fletcher was returning from a horseback-ride, 
which had been enjoined by his physician. He recognized them as 
Methodist preachers ; and, dismounting, hastened toward them with 
extended arms. They were struck by his “ apostolic appearance.” 
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He repeated most of the sixteenth chapter of John, on the promise 
of the Holy Ghost. ‘* My soul,” says one of the visitors, ‘‘ was 
dissolved into tenderness, and became as melting wax before the 
fire!” They regretted the effect of his controversial labors upon 
his health. 

““ Tf he fell a victim,” he replied, “it was in a good cause.” 
After a little further conversation ‘‘ upon the universal love of 
God in Christ Jesus,” the visitors were about to take their leave ; 
when Ireland sent his footman into the yard with a bottle of wine 
and slices of bread upon a waiter. They all uncovered their heads 
while Fletcher implored a blessing upon the refreshment ; which 
he had no sooner done than he handed first the bread to each, and 
then, lifting up his eyes to heaven, pronounced the words, ‘ The 
body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for thee, preserve 
thy body and soul unto everlasting life.” Afterward, presenting 
them the wine, he said in like manner, ‘* The blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” &e. ‘Such a sacrament,” says the narrator, “ I 
never had before. A sense of the Divine Presence rested upon us 
all, and we were melted into floods of tears. We then mounted 
our horses, and rode away. That hour more than repaid me for 
my whole journey from Edinburgh to Cornwall.” 


THE COARSE ARTS. 


Tue fine arts do not interest me so much as the coarse arts 
which feed, clothe, house, and comfort a people. I should rather be 
such a great man as Franklin, than a Michael Angelo; nay, if I 
had a son, I should rather see him a great mechanic, who organ- 
ized use like the late George Stephenson in England, than a great 
painter like Rubens, who only copied beauty. In short, I take 
more interest in a cattle-show than in a picture-show, and feel 
more sympathy with the pope’s bull than his bullum. Men talk to 
me about the absence of art in America. You remember the 
stuff which M used to twaddle forth on that theme, and what 





transcendental nonsense got delivered from gawky girls and long- 
haired young men. [I tell them we have cattle-shows and me- 
chanics’ fairs, and ploughs and harrows and saw-mills, sowing 
machines and reaping-machines, threshing-machines and planing- 
machines. There is not a saw-mill in Rome. I doubt if there is 
in the Pontifical States. — T'heodore Parker. 
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THE TWO WORLDS. 


Man dwells as it were on the border of the spiritual and mate- 
rial worlds. We shall not wonder that there is such a tugging and 
pulling this way and that way, upward and downward, and such 
broken disorder of things; those that dwell in the confines of 
two kingdoms being most subject to disquiet and confusion. — 
Henry More. 


REFLECTIONS. 


Parents and children are often so unlike, that they do not un- 
derstand each other; and many of the trials of domestic life origi- 
nate in this difference. 

The young have a lively sense of their own merits and of others’ 
defects. After they have been tried, they estimate both more 
justly. ’Tis the trials which we meet that take down our self- 
conceit. 

The young wish to reach an object, as the tiger reaches his prey, 
by a single spring; and, if that fails, are discouraged and dis- 
gusted. 

As a straw may be the nucleus of a crystal, a great man’s 
cane or coat may gather round it the feelings of reverence belong- 
ing to his memory. The Roman-Catholic Church took advantage 
of this feeling to establish the worship of relics. A living saint, 
in the middle ages, was less esteemed than the little finger of a 
dead one. 





The great grow greater in the grave. When earth 
Resumes the clay that clothed immortal worth, 
The laurel wreath that decked the living head 
Takes root, and blooms luxuriant o’er the dead. 


The great mathematician resembles the condor of the Andes ; 
haunting lonely heights which others cannot reach, and delighting 
in the clear cold air which others cannot endure. 

The world is always learning something new, and forgetting 
something old; always improving in some respects, and deteriorat- 
ing in others. Every generation takes pride in overturning what 
previous generations had taken pride in establishing. Man is 
placed in the world like a squirrel in a revolving cage. His rest- 
lessness keeps it moving, and he calls the motion progress. Much 
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of the progress of the world resembles Parry’s progress towards 
the north pole on the ice, when the ice was drifting southwards 
faster than he was walking northwards. Successive generations 
_ introduce improvements into the world as successive occupants do 
into houses. Any change which adapts the residence to the taste 
and wants of the immediate occupants is an improvement, so far 
as they are concerned. The forms of good and evil change 
rather than their proportions. These changes afford variety, pre- 
vent stagnation, and keep men exercised with difficulties growing 
out of new circumstances, and passing through a round of delu- 
sions, varying a little to maintain their influence the better. But 
the amount of good and evil in the world seems to remain sub- 
stantially the same. God is no respecter of persons. There is 
no reason to suppose that duty is easier in one age than in another, 
or that men are better satisfied with their condition now than they 
were three thousand years ago. Happiness is not to be had ready- 
made in any age. 

Wars will cease when men are born fifty years old. 

To accomplish much, a man must trust much. It has been well 
said, that ‘‘ the distrustful man needs to have as many heads as 
the Hydra, and as many hands as Briareus.” E. W. 


N.B. — Several articles received, and omitted for want of room, will 
appear in the next number. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton, by the late Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

These sermons are somewhat fragmentary, and we presume the 
gaps were filled up extemporaneously at the time of delivery; 
but they are very suggestive, and always burdened with thought. 
They would be very useful as furnishing hints and starting-places 
to preachers, or to be read in the family in connection with a devo- 
tional exercise. It is plain, we think, that the sermon ought to be 
the vehicle of a great deal more of thought and information, and 
ought to tax the attention of hearers more severely and continu- 
ously. Sermons in the regular course of pulpit exercises ought to 
fall into a series, and develop a system of doctrine, and not run on 
without connection. Robertson’s sermons are not eloquent; they 
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are not specimens of fine writing; but they address the under- 
standing, and not the fancy: and the way in which they were 
received, shows that, when the pulpit aims to teach rather than 
declaim, to convey truth rather than be popular and discursive, its 
success will be longer sustained. 


Life of William Hickling Prescott. By Grorce Ticknor. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 

This cheaper and more popular edition of the life of Prescott, 
we think, was fairly due to the vast multitude of readers who had 
followed the historian with increasing delight and love. Like 
Walter Scott, he never failed to create a personal relation between 
himself and his readers; and no other writer, after Irving, so lives 
in the hearts of the American reading public. The biography is 
one of absorbing interest ; more so than the reader would expect in 
a quiet literary career. We wish every young person could read it, 
and be drawn into sympathy with a spirit so singularly sweet and 
pure. There is a moral greatness in the character of Prescott, 
manifest not only in the obstacles overcome by long perseverance, 
but in the concentration of powers to noble ends, when there was 
so much temptation, and some would have thought excuse, for a 
life of ease. ‘ I am not obliged to write for bread,” he said; ‘ and 
I will not write for money.” Fame was the last thing he thought 
of, and he was surprised when it came upon him. The letters are 
admirably compiled, and the narrative flows on with increasing 
interest to the end. 8. 

America and her Commentators, with a Critical Sketch of Travel 
in the United States. By Henry T. Tuckerman. New York: 
Charles Scribner, 124, Grand Street. 1864. 

‘*The object of this work,” writes Mr. Tuckerman, “is two- 
fold, — to present a general view of the traits and transitions of our 
country, as recorded at different periods and by writers of various 
nationalities ; and to afford those, desirous of authentic information 
in regard to the United States, a guide to the sources thereof.” 
Two very interesting objects, which the author has zealously and 
happily prosecuted ; and readers who have neither time nor taste 
to make the explorations and the condensations which have been 
requisite have cause to be grateful to Mr. Tuckerman for a vast 
deal that is curious and instructive in this handsome volume, 
which is as patriotic in its tone as it is scholarly in its literary 
execution. E. 
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Thoughts for the Christian Life. By Rev. James DrumMonp ; 
with an Introduction by J. G. Hottanp. New York: Charles 
Scribner, 124, Grand Street. 1864. 

Dr. Holland gives us in his introduction a very interesting 
sketch of his friend ; and the sermons which follow quite bear out 
all that he claims for him as an earnest and able minister of the 
New Covenant. We hope that the volume will gain a wide circu- 
lation ; and we are sure that the Word printed will prove, like the 
Word spoken, to be quick and powerful. 


Rhode Island in the Rebellion. By Epwin W. Srone, of the 
First Regiment Rhode-Island Artillery. Providence : George H. 
Whitney. 1864. 

Rhode Island against the Rebellion had been a better title; for 
no State can show a better record than she. Mr. Stone has done a 
good work, —a work for which he will receive the thanks not only 
of the readers of the present day, but also of the future chroniclers 
and historians of our nation. The testimony of an eye-witness is 
invaluable. The portrait of Burnside is admirable. 


The Ferry-Boy and the Financier. By a Contributor to the 
“ Atlantic ;” author of ** The First Visit to Washington,” in the 
April number. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co., 245, Washington 
Street. 1864. 

Our young friends will hardly ask whether this book is sent forth 
to help off the ten-forties, or to set Mr. Chase a step forward towards 
the Presidency. The biography of a live boy will be sufficiently 
attractive to gain for the fair and well-illustrated pages an atten- 
tive reading. E. 


Spectacles for Young Eyes. Zurich. By Saran W. Lanper. 
Third thousand. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co., 245, Washing- 
ton Street. 

The children will be very glad to put on the spectacles again, 
and look at the glorious scenery and the old towns of Switzerland ; 
and they will pronounce the book fully equal to any of the very 
pleasant series to which it belongs. E. 


PAMPHLET. 


Shall we suffocate Ed. Green? By a Citizen of Malden. Bos- 
ton: James Redpath. 
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“ The Church heareth none but Christ.”»— Martin LUTHER. 





The object of this Periodical is to furnish 
interesting and improving reading for families, 
and by a devout spirit, a sympathy with all the 
truly humane movements of the times, to quicken 
the zeal and encourage the trust of those who 
are seeking to attain “the life that is hid with 
Christ in God.” 
relation to any sect or party, but gladly serve 
the hopes and efforts which look toward a more 
perfect unity of faith and feeling among be- 
lievers in Jesus Christ as the eternal Lord and 
Saviour of men, — the living Shepherd of: a living 
fold. 

In the preparation of the articles, Sunday- 


It will sustain no representative 


school teachers and juvenile readers will not be 


overlooked. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Proprietor would inform his subscribers that the 
increase in the price of paper, which costs about double 
what it did two years ago, and the advance of thirty per 
cent in the wages of printers, have compelled him to 
raise the subscription-prico of the Magazine. It is, 
however, enlarged in the number and size of its pages; 
making, when bound, two large royal octavo volumes of 
upwards of 800 pages the year, handsomely printed on 
fine paper and clear type. 

The Editorial Department of the Journal will be in 
charge of the same Editors who have so ably conducted 
it the past five years; and, with the aid of many of the 
old and several new contributors, our readers may feel 
assured that its character as a useful and interesting 
periodical for families will be fully sustained; and it is 
hoped that the necessary advance in the price will not 
materially affect the circulation of the work. 


TERMS. 


Single copies, $4.00 per annum, payable in advance. 
Two copies to one address, $7.00, ,, 4, ; 
Three ,, 10.00, ” ” 


” ” 


LEONARD C. BOWLES, Proprictor, 134, Washington Street, Boston. 
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BIGHTH THOUSAND NOW READY 


OF 


OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOK, 
THE SOLDIER BOY; 


TOM SOMERS IN THE ARMY. 


Illustrated by Coampney, 1 vol. 16mo, 336 pp. Price $1.25. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
‘The author has endeavored to paint a picture of the true soldier, who loves his country, and who fights for 
her because he loves her.” 


“ We pronounce it one of the most useful and interesting books which has come into our hands for a long 
time.” 


‘Many brave lads will find here their own experience; while others will take the romance, without sharing the 
perils of a campaign in Virginia.” 


‘¢ The story is one of unusual interest; being the adventures of a young boy of sixteen years who volunteered 
in the army, carrying with him the principles inculcated by a pious mother.” 


“It presents scenes of tenderness with the same truthfulness that deeds of heroism are depicted; and, by its 
simple narration, inspires confidence in a record that proves fact stranger than fiction.” 


‘The whole story is most entertainingly told, and the object sought in writing it is a most noble one.” 


“ Oliver Optic is one of the boys’ most cherished favorites as a story-writer, and this is one of his best stories. 
But no boy will read the book with more interest than we did.” 


‘The Soldier Boy we think the best war-book yet issued since the Rebellion began.” 


“ We have seldom read a story of so much simplicity, told with so much fervor and force, and in so graceful 
and fascinating a manner.” 


The above short extracts from the flattering notices of ‘“‘ The Round Table,” “ Springfield Republican,” “ Home 
Journal,” and other popular newspapers, are a sample of the praise bestowed upon the author’s last and best 


book. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


149, WasuIncton Street. 


HONOR, HOME LIFE; 
WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT IT NEEDS. 


The Slave-Dealer’s Daughter. 
By REV. J. F. W. WARE. 








‘BY S. G. BULFINCH. 


12mo. Price $1.00. 


16mo. pp. 204. 


Price, cloth, bevelled sides, red edges, $1.00. 


“An English girl, brought up by a family in 
New England, is afterwards claimed by her father, 
and goes to live with him at the South. He is CONTENTS. 
engaged in slave-dealing; and from this cause, in 
contrast to the principles and feelings of his Introductory. 
daughter and her lover, arise the difficulties of Home the Residence. 
the story. These are all removed, at length, by Institut ane 
the constancy and honorable conduct of the Its Institution and Constitution. 
lovers. The scene is laid at first in New Eng- Home Intercourse. 
ea vomagame ies po rae ye yc ore Home Influences. 

arleston, and the interior o abama anc : 
Georgia, — affording occasion for descriptions of Evenings at Home. 

Southern scenery, life, and manners, under vari- The Sunday at Home. 

ous circumstances. The evils of the system of The New-England Home. 

slavery, and the barbarism, insecurity, and dis- The Lost Home 

order it produces, are depicted, while justice is , 

done to the higher qualities of the Southern 

character. The author is a New-England clergy- | FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
man, who lived for many vears among the scenes 
which he has here attempted to describe.” 





Copies sent by mail free of postage. Address 


WILLIAM V. SPENCER, Publisher, 
134, WASHINGTON STREET, Corner of Spring Lane. 
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CROSBY & MORSE, ra 
240, Washington Street, HENRY H. TUTTLE, 


259 and 261, Washington Street, 


D IAM ON D S, " Would invite the attention of purchasers of 


the best quality of 





HAVE NOW IN STOCK A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


of their own cutting, and of the first qual- 


cig they will set in new and original Hoots anil Shoes 


Fine Watches, 70 HIS 


Rich Silver Ware, LARGE & VARIED ASSORTMENT, 
Tea Sets, Vases, 
Salvers, Pitchers, 


CONSISTING OF THE 

4 ' cF Sit ‘abl NEWEST AND MOST DESIRABLE 
and a variety of Fancy Silver, suitable 
for presents, STYLES FOR 


LADIES, GENTLEMEN, MISSES, 
BOYS, AND CHILDREN. 





FINE JEWELRY, 


of new and approved designs. A full 
assortment of Prarep Ware, Tega Sets, 


Urns, Keres, Satvers, Knives, Forks, HENRY H. TUTTLE, 
Spoons, &c., &c.; to which they would 


call the attention of purchasers, 259 and 261, Washington Street. 


WILLIAM C, MERRIAM & CO,, y 
mere J. one Dap, S 


(G> Boots and Shoes made to order. 








Men’s Furnishing Goods, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Kine Shirts and Collars,| | FANCY GOODS, 


186, Washington Street, 129 WASHINGTON ST., 


(Corner of Franklin Street,) a BOSTON. , a 


WILLIAM C. MERRIAM. 
a anew. } BOSTON. 


IMPORTER OF 














STUDENT AND SCHOOLMATE, j 
JOSEPH STONE & 00,, ano 


Forrester’s Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. 
WILLIAM T. ADAMS (OLIVER Optic), EDITOR. 
The best ine for youth published. A new volume com~ 


mences in January with a new story by ‘ Oliver Optic;” and 
the first of a series of articles “‘ON THE NILE AND OVER THE 


DESERT,” by a recent tourist. 
TERMS, ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
j 5 j CLUB RATES. 


THREE COPIES, one year . 
Fiv 


DEALERS IN 





” ” ee 


TEN ” Poh Pe) oe 
y 11.60 
U R ED ’ Cou eh eee ee re 
No. 37, co T STREET, ua Spethacn anaes sent post-paid, on receipt of a three- 
cent stamp. 


JOSEPH H. ALLEN, Publisher, 


STON. 
ere 119, Washington Street, Boston. 
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THE 


WHEELER AND WILSON 
MEDAL FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 


























"tg Kip 


«> The unqualified preference given by the best judges to this machine for 
family use, and its unabated popularity, are the most convincing proofs of its 
superior excellence. 

Among the undoubted advantages it possesses over all others may be named 
the following : — 

1. Its simplicity of construction, and consequent freedom from derangement, 
and need of repairs. 

2. Its unexampled rapidity, and ease of operation. 

3. Its noiseless movement. 

4, The great variety of purposes to which it can be applied, which can be 
achieved by no other mechanical means. And, — 

5. The pre-eminent BEAUTY and DURABILITY of the work. 

REFERENCES.— Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., Rev. Rufus Ellis, Rev. J. I. T. 
Coolidge, Rev. Edward E. Hale. 

j= This Machine, with important improvements, in a variety of styles and 
sizes, is in operation and for sale at the Office and Wareroom, 


\ 228, Washington Street, corner of Summer Street, Boston. 
J. E. ROOT, General Agent. 


N.B.— A LrBerau Discount MADE TO CLERGYMEN. 


SHELTON & CHEEVER, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 








JOHN SHELTON. 








ENGINE-HOSE, MACHINE BELTING, 
FIRE-BUCKETS, of all widths and sizes; 
ELASTIC PIPES, paren yg 
epestanaten SADDLES, BRIDLES, 
HARNESSES, er nh HORSE-BLANKETS, 
so FF i, 4 ® FLY-NETS, &e., &e.; 
CARPET-BAGS ; Wholesale and Retail. 


NO. 25, COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


8. G. CHEEVER. 
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OVER THE BOSTON AND WORCESTER PASSENGER STATION, 


Opposite Unirep-Srates Horet. 


TWENTY YEARS AT THE OLD STAND. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT 


Have added to their already immense establishment the large, fine rooms vacated by the Railroad 
Corporation. Their stock of 


DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, DINING-ROOM, CHAMBER, 


AND OTHER 


FURNITURE, 


comprises as complete an assortment as can be found in New England. They have all the latest 
styles of materials for coverings and curtains, and add every thing new as soon as imported. The 
whole cannot fail to command the favor of the public, whether in regard to quality, style, or price; 
and every article warranted as represented. 

N.B.— We are sole agents for the sale of Eppy’s REFRIGERATORS and LiBRARY STEPS. 

The South-Boston cars pass each way by our door every five minutes. 


Entrance to Warerooms, 95, Beach Street. 





Apbolstery Goods & Furniture.) MYTVAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIPE-INSURANCE (0, 


Office, No. 39, State Street, Boston, 
INSURES LIVES ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. 


Net Accumulation, after paying a Cash Distribu- 
tion of $750,000, exceeding 


$2,000,000, 


And increasing, for the benefit of Members, 
present and future. 


Tassels. 


The whole safely and advantageously invested. The 
business conducted exclusively for the benefit of the 
persons insured. The greatest risk taken on a life, 
#15,000. Surplus distributed among the members 
every fifth year, from Dec. 1, 1843; settled by cash or by 
addition to policy. The distribution of December, 1863, 
amounted to forty per cent of the premium paid in the 
last five years. Premiums may be paid quarterly or 
semi-annually whep desired,and amounts not toosmall. 

Forms of applications, and pamphlets of the Com- 
pany, and its Reports, to be had of its agents, or at the 


Plushes, Brocatelies, Damasks, Lastings, 
Reps, Chintz, Drapery, Picture 
“sopeys MOpurM 
‘Zuljyeog IIvy ‘aIeH_E poTINg ‘sesse.y 
-y8 ‘sioqyvog ‘sourvig oimyorg ‘sio111yAL 


as \ , e 


CEO. W. WARE & CO., 











12, Cornhill, and 25, Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


Keep constantly on hand a large and very desirable 
stock of FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
which they offer for sale at the most reasonable prices. 





office of the Company; or forwarded by mail, if written 
for. 
WILLARD PIIILLIPS, Prestpent. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Secretary. 
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IMPORTANT 


NEW 


WORKS. 





IN PRESS, AND WILL BE ISSUED SOON: 


I. 
Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1864, 
Or Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, Exhibiting 
the most important Discoveries and Improvements in 
Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Zodlogy, Botany, 
Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, &c. 
Together with a list of recent Scientific Publications ; 
a classified list of Patents; Obituaries of eminent 
Scientific Men; an Index of Important Papers in 
Scientific Journals, Reports, &c. Edited by David A. 
Wells, A.M. With a Portrait of Gen. Q. A. Gilmore, 
U.S.A. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 
This work, issued annually, contains a record of all 
important facts discovered or announced during the 
year. Each volume is distinct in itself, and contains 
entirely new matter. The present volume is one of the 
most interesting of the series. The whole series (fifteen 
volumes,) bound in uniform style, and put up in an 
elegant, substantial box, $22.50. 


II. 


Memorials of the War. 


Embracing Scenes and Incidents of Christian Bravery 
and Religious Faith in the Army. With Historical 
Notes. By Prof. Horatio B. Hackett, D.D. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 


III. 
Light in Darkness ; 


Or, Christ discerned in his True Character. By a 





Unitarian. 16mo. Cloth. 


Iv. 
Memoir of the Christian Labors, 


PASTORAL AND PHILANTHROPIC, OF THOMAS CHALMERS, 
D.D., LL.D. By Francis Wayland. 16mo. Cloth. 


Ni, 
The Memorial Hour ; 


Or, The Lord’s Supper in its Relation to Doctrine and 
Life. By Jeremiah Chaplin, D.D., author of “ Even- 
ing of Life,” &c. 16mo. Cloth. 


VI. 
Satan’s Devices, 


And the Believer’s Victory. By Rev. William L. 
Parsons, A.M. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Vit. 
Essays, 


Historical and Biographical, Political and Social, Literary 
and Scientific. By Hugh Miller. With Preface by 
Peter Bayne. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


VIII. 
Christianity and Statesmanship, 


With Kindred Topics. By William Hague, D.D. A New, 
Revised, Enlarged, and much Improved. Edition. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 





NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT WORKS: 


Gillett’s Life and Times of John Huss. 
Second Edition Revised. Two volumes royal octavo. 
Cloth. $6.00. 


The New-York ‘ Observer” says, “The author has 
achieved a great work, performed a valuable service for 
Protestantism and the world, made a name for himself 
among religious historians, and produced a book that 
will hold a prominent place in the esteem of every 
religious scholar.” 

The New-York “ Evangelist’ speaks of it as ‘‘ one of 
the most valuablé contributions to ecclesiastical history 
yet made in this country.” 

** A richer contribution to historical theology has not 
been made, either in this country or in Kurope, for 
many years, than by these noble volumes of the able 
and learned Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Harlem. . . . He has grasped and arranged the 
whole with a philosophical comprehensiveness and 
insight, a vigor of preséntation, and a delicacy of 
shading, which entitles his work to be placed on the 
same level in the department of Church History with 
that. occupied by Bancroft and Prescott in secular 
history.» — Theological Eclectic. 

The above are only specimens of a very large number 
of notices by the best authorities, such as the New- 
Englander, Christian Examiner, Boston Review, Con- 
gregational Quarterly, Freewill Baptist Quarterly, 
Methodist Quarterly, Evangelical Review, New-York 
Methodist, Boston Congregationalist and Recorder, 
New-York Examiner and Church Advocate, American 
Presbyterian, &c. 


| Lectures of Sir William Hamilton. Logical 
_ and Metaphysical. The Complete, Authorized Edition. 
: Two volumes royal octavo. $3.25 each 

Dr. Peabody’s Christianity the Religion 


of Nature. ‘Second Edition. Kevised. Koyal. 
l2mo. Cloth. $1.25. 





Dr. Hopkins’s Lectures on Moral Science. 
Royal Pmo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Hopkins’s Ps at the Cross. 
Obth. Bevel board. 90 cents. 

Bayne’s Christian Life. Social and Individual. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

Ellicott’s Life of Christ Historically Con- 
sidered. With Notes. Royall2mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Thomas a Kempis’s Imitation of Christ. 
With Introduction by Thomas Chalmers. Edited by 
Dr. Malcom. With a Life of the Author, by Dr. 
Ullman. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


This is the best, most lete, and hand t 
edition of this remarkable work extant. 


The Story of My Career as Student of 
Freiburg and Jena, and Professor at 
Halle, Brislaw, and ‘Berlin. With Personal 
Reminiscences of Goethe, Schiller, Schleiermacher, 
Schelling, Fichte, Novalis, Schlegel, Neander, and 
others. By Heinrich Steffens. Translated by William 
L. Gage. 16mo. 75 cents. 

Geographical Studies. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Carl Ritter, by Rev. W. L. Gage. Witha 
Sketch of the Author’s Life, and a Portrait. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.25 

Music of the Bible; or, Explanatory Notes upon 
all the Passages of the Sacred Scriptures relating to 
Music. With. a brief Essay on Hebrew Poetry. By 
Enoch Hutchinson, A.M. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Royal octavo. $2.75. 


Lyra Ccelestis. Hymns on Heaven. Selected by 
A. C. Thompson, D.D., ae of “ The Better Land.” 
12mo. Cloth. 


The Mercy-Seat, or Meditation on Prayer. 
A.C. Thompson, D.D. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


16mo. 





By 


GOULD AND LINCOLN, Pustisuers, 


59, Washington Street, Boston. 
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Ready about April. 1st 


A Youth’s History of the Rebellion. By Wm. M. Thayer, 
Author of “The Pioneer Boy,” &c,.-12mo... With Engraved Titlepage ‘and four 
superior engravings. All bound in extra cloth, 9. 0.0 6.0. ee $1.25. 


. | $F This History, containing the. substance of the more voluminous works, and written in a 
bright, attractive style, will be a favorite with old and young. A copy can be sold: to every 
FAMILY in the loyal States. 


The Ferry Boy and. the Financier. By an Author of 
éstablished reputation, who has enjoyed the advantage of intimate personal ‘relations 
With the distinguished subjeet ofthe book, the Hon. Satmon~P, Cuasz, Secretary of 
the Treasury. 12mo. Illustrated in the best manner. Extra cloth... $1.25. 


Stories of the Patriarchs. By Rev. O. B. Frothingham, 
Author of “Stories from the Lips of the Teacher." An.original ‘and’ most picturesque 
and forcible rendering of these Old-Testament stories.’ Hlustrated ‘by -fine initial 
Vignettes, and neatly bound. Square I6mo.. « 2. 1 ee «he oe G1.00. 


Zurich. ‘Volume V. of the ** Spectacle Series,” By Miss 


LanprEr; and the most readable and profusely illustrated volume yet issued. 16mo, 
85 cents. 


Latest Publications. 


Wendell Phillips’s Speeches, Lectures, and Addresses, 


Elegantly printed. . Library edition, gilt tops... eer sd 
Medallion edition, bevelled red ie. ia a0? tad gees whe yOUe 


The Color Guard, By Rev. J. K. Hosmer. $1.25. 
The rw Hoe, and Sword. By Rev. G. H. Hepworth. 


Chaplain Fuller. With Portrait. $1.25. 
These three “* War Books” are among the most popular and successful, as they have been 
pronounced the very best, called forth by:the war. 


The Pioneer Boy. Life of A. Lincoln. $1.25. 


18th thousand now selling. 


Farmer Boy; and how he became Commander-in-Chief. 
‘ The best narrative of the early life of Washington ever produced . «0% °. $1.24. 


The Soul of Things, A most remarkable Book. $1.25, 
: reais! of Emancipation. By Cochin. $1.50. 


; WALKER, WISE, & COMPANY, 
+ 245, , WASHINGTON sYaRET, Boston. 

















